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CALL  FOR 
PARTICIPATION 
AWARDS  OF 
EXCELLENCE 
Now's  the  time  to 
nominate  colleagues 
for  the  U of  T Alumni 
Association's  Awards 
of  Excellence,  including 
the  Chancellor's  Award 
for  administrative  staff 
and  a number  of  faculty 
awards.  Visit  http:// 
alumni.utoronto.ca/s/731/ 
index.htmlaspx?sid = 
731S-gid=  lfrpgid=663  for 
details. 
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RANKINGS 

SHOW  GLOBAL 

RESEARCH 

STRENGTH, 

AREAS  FOR 

IMPROVEMENT 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

The  2009  university  rankings  season 
has  come  to  a close  and  U of  T emerged 
with  positive  results  for  its  research  and 
academic  programs,  although  the  rank- 
ings also  showed  that  there  are  aspects 
of  student  life  that  require  some  attention. 

Three  major  international  rankings 
measure  research  output  and  impact: 
the  Higher  Education,  Evaluation 
and  Accreditation  Council  of  Taiwan 
(HEEACT),  SCImago’s  institutions 
rankings  and  Shanghai  Jiao  Tong 
University's  academic  rankings  of 
world  universities.  In  all  three  rankings, 
the  University  of  Toronto  was  the  top 
Canadian  university,  with  SCImago 
naming  U of  T fourth  worldwide 
behind  only  Harvard,  the  University  of 
Tokyo  and  the  University  of  Michigan. 
HEEACT  listed  the  university  11th  and 
Shanghai  Jiao  Tong  ranked  U of  T 27th. 

ScienceWatch.com  examines  the 
volume  of  a university’s  research  cita- 
tions and  ranks  U of  T 13th  worldwide, 
ahead  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  MIT  and 
Yale,  as  well  as  first  in  Canada.  The 
Times  Higher  Education  — QS  World 
University  Rankings  measure  academic 
reputation  as  assessed  by  academic 
peers.  According  to  this  measure, 

U of  T is  ninth  worldwide,  outshining 
such  universities  as  Oxford,  Cambridge 
and  Yale. 

Research  Infosource  looks  at  the  top 
research  universities  in  Canada  and 
ranks  U of  T first.  Maclean 's,  which 
also  ranks  Canadian  universities  only, 
named  U of  T second  among  universi- 
ties offering  medical-doctoral  programs. 
The  Scientist,  the  magazine  of  the  life 
sciences,  rates  the  best  academic  work- 
places and  named  U of  T 10th  among 
institutions  in  North  America  and 
elsewhere  outside  Europe. 

“We  are  delighted  with  the  univer- 
sity’s results  in  these  rankings.  They  are 
an  excellent  indication  of  the  strength, 
talent  and  innovation  of  U of  T and 
its  brilliant  research  community,”  said 
Professor  Paul  Young,  vice  president 
(research).  “Of  particular  note  are  our 
results  in  the  international  arena.  It 
is  most  gratifying  to  see  that  we  are 
competitive  with  the  top  universities 
around  the  world.  I want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  all  our  professors 
and  researchers  for  their  creativity  and 
research  innovation  that  have  made 
these  results  possible.” 

One  survey  that  looks  at  diverse 
aspects  of  university  life,  The  Globe  and 
Mail  University  Report  Card,  gave 
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HOLIDAY  SPIRIT 


Members  of  the  Brass  Ring,  Skule™  music's  award-winning  brass  quintet, 
were  among  the  performers  at  engineering's  Christmas  Concert  on  Dec.  3. 


Astronomer  wins  Steacie  Prize 


BY  SEAN  BETTAM 

Astrophysicist  Ray 
Jayawardhana 

of  the  Department 
of  Astronomy  and 
Astrophysics  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  2009  Steacie 
Prize,  one  of  Canada's 
most  prestigious  honours 
for  rising  stars  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering. 

The  prize,  with  a value 
of  $10,000,  is  awarded 
annually  by  the  E.W.R. 

Steacie  Memorial  Fund 
in  recognition  of  exceptional  contribu- 
tions by  a scientist  or  engineer  aged  40 
or  younger. 

“I’m  surprised,  honoured  and  hum- 
bled,” said  Jayawardhana.  “The  Steacie 
Prize  is  a wonderful  recognition  of  the 
frontline  astrophysics  research  going  on 
at  U of  T.  It’s  been  tremendous  fun  to 
be  part  of  that  endeavour,  together  with 


the  post-doctoral  fellows  and 
students  in  my  group,  and 
to  share  our  discoveries  with 
the  public,  especially  during 
this  International  Year  of 
Astronomy.” 

Holder  of  the  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  obser- 
vational astrophysics, 
Jayawardhana  explores 
the  origin  and  diversity  of 
planetary  systems  and  the 
formation  of  stars  and  brown 
dwarfs.  His  discoveries  have 
made  media  headlines  on 
several  occasions,  including 
last  year  when  he  and  his  Toronto  col- 
laborators captured  the  first  direct  image 
of  what  is  likely  a giant  planet  revolving 
around  a young  sun-like  star. 

Pushing  the  limits  of  available  tech- 
nology is  one  of  Jayawardhana’s  special- 
ties. Working  in  a competitive  area,  his 
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Professor  Ray 
J ayawar  dhana 


U of  T pledges  to 

BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

Ontario  universities  are  not  just 
going  green  — they  are  going  greener. 

On  Nov.  26,  the  executive  heads 
of  20  Ontario  universities  presented 
Premier  Dalton  McGuinty  a made-in- 
Ontario  sustainability  pledge  titled 
Ontario  Universities:  Committed  to  a 
Greener  World. 

The  pledge  reinforces  the  institu- 
tions’ commitment  to  preserving  and 
protecting  the  environment  and  the 
future  well-being  of  the  province. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  one 
of  the  signatories  to  the  pledge  that 
includes  22  campuses.  President  David 
Naylor  signed  the  pledge,  which 
commits  the  university  to  continue 


go  greener 

practising  the  three  Rs  (reduce,  reuse, 
recycle)  and  to  invest  in  being  environ- 
mentally sustainable. 

The  Ontario  government  has  been 
a leader  in  green  initiatives  and,  now, 
Ontario  universi  ties  are  formally  com- 
mitted to  realizing  the  same  goals.  John 
Milloy,  minister  of  training,  colleges 
and  universities  and  research  and  inno- 
vation, was  at  Queen’s  Park  to  speak 
to  the  university  crowd,  along  with 
a representative  from  Minister  of  the 
Environment  John  Gerretson’s  office. 

Cathy  Riggall,  vice-president  (busi- 
ness affairs),  attended  the  presentation 
of  the  pledge. 

“U  of  T has  been  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  sustainability  initiatives  for 
•••  U OF  T ON  page  4 
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'Tis  the  season ... 

of  red  and  green  for  some,  blue  and  gold  for  others.  Here  at  U of  T, 
however,  it's  always  the  season  for  green,  thanks  to  our  renewed 
commitment  to  sustainability.  Late  last  month,  the  heads  of  20 
Ontario  universities  made  a commitment  to  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting the  environment  and  the  future  well-being  of  the  province. 
During  a ceremony  at  Queen’s  Park,  they  presented  their  pledge  to 
the  minister  of  training,  colleges  and  universities  (see  story  on  page 
1).  And  not  a moment  too  soon. 

The  environment  is  a subject  on  the  minds  of  Canadians  these 
days,  as  well  as  their  confreres  worldwide.  The  United  Nations 
Climate  Change  Conference  in  Copenhagen  (COP15)  begins  Dec. 

7 and  delegates  are  under  pressure  to  reach  a global  climate  agree- 
ment. “If  we  don’t  deliver  in  Copenhagen,  then  I cannot  see  when 
again  you  can  build  up  a similar  pressure  on  all  the  governments 
of  this  world  to  deliver,”  said  incoming  COP15  president  Connie 
Hedegaard. 

A group  of  U of  T students  will  find  out  first  hand  whether  nego- 
tiations are  successful  or  not  — they’ll  be  attending,  thanks  to  the 
Centre  for  Environment  and  U of  T’s  Environmental  Resource 
Network.  You  can  read  more  about  them  in  a story  on  page  3 
and  follow  their  blog  during  the 
conference  itself. 

Those  of  us  remaining  behind 
in  Toronto,  however,  can  — and 
do  — effect  change  on  a smaller 
scale.  Facilities  and  services  and 
the  university’s  real  estate  office 
have  just  been  recognized  with 
U of  T’s  first  LEED  gold  certi- 
fication for  environmentally 
conscious  building,  honoured 
by  the  Canadian  Green  Building 
Council  for  their  environmen- 
tally friendly  suite  of  offices  (see 
page  8).  And  all  of  us  are  invited 
to  begin  recycling  our  cellphones  at  drop  boxes  on  campus  in  the 
New  Year  (see  page  8). 

In  the  coming  months  the  Bulletin  will  be  featuring  more  green 
initiatives,  such  as  a photocopier  paper  recycling  program,  and  tips 
...  after  all,  making  sure  U of  T’s  true  colour  is  green  will  be  up  to  all 
of  us. 

Happy  Holidays  from  Team  Bulletin, 
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AWARDS  & HONOURS 


the  college.  Presentation  of  the  award  will  occur 
at  an  appropriate  occasion  either  among  peers 
or  in  the  presence  of  a representative  of  the 
regional  advisory  committee  or  an  official  of  the 
college  with  the  intention  of  adding  visibility  to 
the  recipient,  the  award  and  the  college. 


FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 
Professor  Emeritus  Charles  Hanly  of  phi- 
losophy, president-elect  of  the  International 
Psychoanalytical  Association  (IPA)  since  2007, 
took  office  as  president  of  the  association  Aug. 

1 during  the  IPA  congress  in  Chicago.  Hanly, 
who  taught  philosophy  at  U of  T until  1995, 
has  a full-time  psychoanalytic  practice  and  is  a 
training  and  supervising  analyst  in  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Psychoanalysis.  The  IPA  has  more 
than  12,000  members,  and  will  celebrate  its 
100th  anniversary  in  2010  with  a number  of 
national  and  local  scientific  events.  The  festivi- 
ties will  culminate  internationally  at  the  2011 
IPA  congress,  to  be  held  in  Mexico  City  and 
chaired  by  Hanly. 

Professor  Michael  Luke  of  physics  has 
been  elected  a fellow  of  the  American  Physical 
Society,  a distinct  honour  signifying  recognition 
by  his  peers.  Members  of  the  society  elected  to 
fellowship  have  contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  physics  by  independent,  original  research 
or  have  rendered  some  other  special  service  to 
the  cause  of  the  sciences.  Luke  was  cited  for 
seminal  contributions  to  the  phenomenological 
understanding  of  heavy  quark  decays,  providing 
experimentalists  with  the  tools  needed  to  make 
precision  measurements  of  several  fundamental 
parameters  in  the  Standard  Model.  He  is  the 
14th  U of  T faculty  member  to  be  named  a fellow 
since  1995. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 
Professor  Susan  Abbey  of  psychiatry  is  the 
winner  of  the  2009  Prix  d’excellence,  given  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Canada  to  recognize  fellows  who  have  out- 
standing qualities  and  have  made  significant 
contributions  as  medical  educators  or  provided 
outstanding  service  to  their  communities  and 


Professor  Michael  Fehlings  of  surgery  has 
been  selected  to  receive  the  2009  Olivecrona 
Award,  given  by  the  Karolinska  Institute  in 
Stockholm,  for  his  important  contributions  in 
spinal  cord  injury  research.  Established  in  1976, 
this  award  is  presented  annually  to  acknowledge 
an  outstanding  neurosurgeon  or  scientist  who 
contributed  with  excellence  to  the  neurosurgical 
field,  based  on  development  of  microneurosur- 
gical  techniques,  pedagogical  skills  or  scientific 
contributions.  Fehlings  will  receive  the  award 
Dec.  4 at  the  Olivecrona  symposium  where  he 
has  been  invited  to  give  the  Olivecrona  lecture. 

Professor  Armand  Keating  of  medicine  has 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Hematology  (ASH),  the  society 
announced  Nov.  1.  With  more  than  15,000 
members  worldwide,  ASH  is  the  world’s  largest 
professional  society  concerned  with  the  causes 
and  treatments  of  blood  disorders.  The  mission 
of  the  society  is  to  further  the  understanding, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention  of  disor- 
ders affecting  the  blood,  bone  marrow  and  the 
immunologic,  hemostatic  and  vascular  systems 
by  promoting  research,  clinical  care,  education, 
training  and  advocacy  in  hematology. 

Dr.  Pauline  Pariser  of  family  and  community 
medicine  is  2009  Family  Physician  of  the  Year 
for  the  Toronto  region  (region  5).  The  Ontario 
College  of  Family  Physicians  recognizes  the  out- 
standing dedication  of  family  physicians  to  their 
patients,  their  communities,  their  profession  and 
the  college  by  awarding  seven  family  physicians 
— one  from  each  region  of  the  province  — the 
title  of  Family  Physician  of  the  Year.  Pariser  was 
recognized  during  the  annual  scientific  meeting 
Nov.  26  to  28  in  Toronto. 

COMPILED  BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


holidays  with  WorkPerks 


Perk  up  the 

BY  LANNA  CRUCEFIX 

Looking  to  perk  up  your 
holiday  shopping  by  saving 
some  money?  Want  to  save  tax 
and  shipping  on  a pair  of  shoes 
and  20  per  cent  on  jewelry? 

U of  T WorkPerks  has  arrived 
just  in  time. 

A new  perk  for  all  appointed 
staff,  faculty  and  librar- 
ians, WorkPerks  gives  U of  T 
employees  and  their  families 
access  to  savings  and  discounts 
from  a variety  of  retailers. 

“We  are  really  pleased  to 
be  able  to  provide  this  new 
benefit,”  said  Christina  Sass- 
Kortsak,  assistant  vice-pres- 
ident (human  resources).  “By 
signing  up  with  WorkPerks, 

U of  T employees  will  be  able 
to  save  time  and  money.” 

WorkPerks,  a program  pro- 
vided through  Venngo  Inc., 
passes  on  savings  by  form- 
ing partnerships  with  large 
and  small  retailers  who  offer 
WorkPerks  members  discounts 


and  other  deals  on  a variety 
of  goods  and  services.  Savings 
categories  include  apparel, 
personal  care,  dining,  tickets 
and  books.  Employees  can 
find  deals  from  large  brand- 
name  retailers  and  smaller 
shops  from  around  the  Greater 
Toronto  Area  and  more  are 
added  each  month.  There 
are  currently  more  than  400 
vendors  offering  discounts. 

The  university  has  con- 
tracted with  Venngo  Inc.  to 
make  WorkPerks  available  to 
interested  employees.  “This  is  a 
completely  voluntary  program 
with  no  cost  to  employees,” 
said  Steve  Dyce,  director  of 
benefits,  pensions  and  infor- 
mation reporting.  “It’s  up 
to  each  employee  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  deals 
offered  through  WorkPerks.” 

To  sign  up,  an  eligible 
employee  goes  to  www.uoft. 
venngo.com  and  enters  his 
or  her  employee  number  to 


activate  the  account.  Once 
the  account  is  activated, 
WorkPerks  will  communicate 
directly  with  the  employee. 
Savings  offers  are  viewed 
online  and  usually  take  the 
form  of  printable  coupons 
to  be  presented  in  person  at 
stores  or  promotional  codes 
to  be  entered  for  online  pur- 
chases. 

More  information  on  U of  T 
perks  can  be  found  at  www. 
hrandequity.utoronto.ca/ 
benefits/perks.htm. 


CUPE  deal  ratified 

Members  of  CUPE  3902, 
Local  3,  voted  last  week 
to  ratify  the  recently  nego- 
tiated contract  with  the 
Uni  versify  of  Toron  to. 

The  union,  which  represents 
sessional  instructors,  and 
U of  T agreed  on  a three- 
year  deal  ending  Aug.  31, 
2012. 
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Campus  Moving  helps  make  smooth  moves 


Campus  Moving,  formerly  Campus  Services,  serves  the 
university's  moving  needs. 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

From  the  sickly  sweet 
smell  of  75,000  old  musty 
books  to  the  pungent  stench 
of  formaldehyde,  Campus 
Moving  staff  have  seen  — 
and  smelled  — it  all. 

Since  approximately  1991, 
Campus  Moving  (formerly 
Campus  Services)  has  been 
serving  the  U of  T commu- 
nity’s office  and  laboratory 
moving  needs.  Its  services 
include  furniture  mov- 
ing, delivery  and  disposal, 
inter-campus  moves  and 
deliveries,  room  clean  outs, 
office  moves  and  rearrange- 
ment, conference  setup  and 
cleanup,  bulk  mail  delivery, 
examination  table  setup  and 
cleanup  and  liquid  nitrogen 
delivery.  Campus  Moving 
also  delivers  cadavers  from 


the  anatomy  department  and 
the  morgue. 

Whatever  the  move  is, 
Stan  Szwagiel,  manager  of 
grounds  services,  emphasized 
that  his  team  can  handle  it. 
“No  two  moves  are  ever  the 
same,”  said  Szwagiel,  who 
once  had  to  deliver  a sample 
of  sewage  from  the  City  of 
Toronto  to  a researcher  on 
campus. 

About  eight  full-time  and 
20  casual  and  student  mov- 
ers, staff  of  facilities  and  ser- 
vices, fill  between  10  and  30 
orders  per  day  — some  big, 
some  small.  The  unit  oper- 
ates on  a cost  recovery  basis 
and  is  not  subsidized  by  U of  T. 

One  of  the  recent  big 
moves  was  the  popular 
University  College  book  sale. 
Every  autumn  the  UC  book 
sale  fills  the  East  and 


West  Halls  and  two  down- 
stairs classrooms  with  more 
than  75,000  books.  The  sale 
marked  its  30th  year  in  2008. 

The  office  of  space  man- 
agement staff  work  regularly 
and  closely  with  Campus 
Moving.  The  office’s  man- 
ager, Andy  Allen,  said  they 
were  invaluable  during  the 
UC  events. 

“I  have  high  praise  for 
Campus  Moving.  I really 
appreciate  that  they  were 
able  to  jump  in  and  help 
with  extra  moving  when  an 
elevator  broke  and  it  looked 
like  a straightforward  and 
time-sensitive  move  suddenly 
wasn’t  going,”  said  Allen. 

Szwagiel  said,  “We  really 
want  to  put  the  word  out 
there  that  we  are  interested  in 
doing  work  for  our  university 
customers  — past,  present 
and  new.  We  know  the  cam- 
pus very  well  and  we’ve  been 
here  for  a very  long  time. 

“We  really  rely  on  the 
university  community  for 
our  employment.  We  don’t 
have  a budget,  so  we  need  to 
recover  our  money  from  our 
charge  rate.” 

Campus  Moving  charges 
$38  per  person  per  hour  dur- 
ing regular  business  hours. 
More  information  is  avail- 
able at:  http://www.fs. 
utoronto.ca/movers.htm. 


Climate  action  = student  satisfaction 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

“Is  it  just  me  or  is  it  getting 
hot  in  here?”  a young  woman 
standing  on  a table  at  Sid 
Smith  yelled  out. 

About  a dozen  students 
with  noses  buried  in 
books  and  newspapers 
jumped  up  and  start- 
ed to  remove  their 
clothes.  They  shout- 
ed back:  “Ooh! 

It’s  getting  hot  in 
here,  there’s  too 
much  carbon  in 
the  atmosphere. 

Take  action! 

Take  action! 

And  get  some 
satisfaction.” 

The  stu- 
dents chanted  as  they 
danced  and  stripped  down 
to  bathing  suits  one  recent 
Monday  in  mid-November 

— all  in  an  effort  to  raise 
awareness  about  climate 
change.  But  that  is  not  all 
they  are  doing. 

Many  of  the  students  who 
were  part  of  this  “climate 
j ustice  strip  mob”  are  also 
members  of  U of  T’s  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations 
Climate  Change  Conference 
in  Copenhagen  (Dec.  7 to 
18),  also  known  as  COP15. 

Twelve  students  are  being 
partially  funded  by  UTERN 

— U of  T’s  Environmental 


Resource  Network  — and  the 
Centre  for  Environment  to 
attend. 

The  student  delegation  is 
spreading  the  word  about 
climate  change  via  their 
YouTube  campaign  — and 
the  “strip  mob”  was  one  fun 
part  of  that.  (See  the 
video  at: 

WWW. 
you- 
tube, 
com/wat 
ch?v=z 
u2KES6g 
NCY&fea 
ture=play 
er_embed- 
decl.) 

Gurushabd 
Khalsa  is  one  of 
the  student  del- 
egates. “We  hope 
people  will  catch  on  to  these 
videos  and  pass  them  on  or 
make  their  own,”  she  said. 

The  two  questions  the 
COP15  students  ask  partici- 
pants in  their  video  series  are: 
What  do  you  want  Canada 
to  do  in  Copenhagen?  And: 
What  are  you  doing  in  your 
own  life  for  climate  change? 

Khalsa  said  the  questions 
automatically  engage  people 
in  the  process. 

A fourth-year  environmen- 
tal studies  and  international 
relations  student,  Khalsa 
said  her  life  has  changed 


since  getting  involved 
with  the  preparations  for 
Copenhagen. 

“For  four  years  I’ve  been 
studying  this  but  not  doing 
anything  about  it,”  she  said. 
“I  thought,  If  I’m  not  actively 
trying  to  shift  policy,  how 
can  I expect  regular  citizens 
to  get  involved?” 

“You  know,  year  after 
year,  polls  show  that  the 
environment  is  a top  issue 
for  Canadians.  Yet  that  core 
value  hasn’t  been  translated 
into  action  or  policy  or  even 
citizen  engagement.  We  need 
to  take  the  next  step,”  she  said. 

Ingrid  Stefanovic, 
director  of  the  Centre 
for  Environment,  said, 
“Including  our  students  in 
these  discussions  ensures 
that  young  people  are 
given  a voice  and  that  they 
themselves  are  exposed  to 
dialogues  around  climate 
chan  ge  that  hold  momen- 
tous planetary  significance.” 

“You  know  how  people 
always  say,  We  have  to  save 
the  planet  for  our  children. 
Well,  it’s  not  even  about  my 
children.  It’s  about  me.  This 
is  happening  in  my  lifetime. 
Action  needs  to  be  taken 
now,”  Khalsa  said. 

Read  about  the  students’ 
Copenhagen  experiences 
on  their  blog:  www.uoft- 
copis.ca/wordpress/. 


Olympic  flame  sparks 
pride  at  U of  T 


Mike  Foderick  proudly  displays  the  mittens  he'll  be 
wearing  as  an  Olympic  torch  bearer. 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

Mike  Foderick  almost 
missed  the  opportunity  of 
a lifetime  while  pursuing 
another  lifelong  goal. 

The  28-year-old  U of  T law 
student  and  Canadian  Forces 
officer  was  climbing  Mount 
Kilimanjaro  when  Olympic 
officials  called  to  ask  if 
he’d  be  one  of  the  featured 
torch  bearers  for  the  2010 
Vancouver  Olympics. 

“I  missed  their  call  by 
about  a week  and  a half.  I 
found  out  later  I was  selected 
to  be  one  of  14  nationally 
profiled  torch  bearers  in  all 
of  Canada,”  he  said.  “They 
called  a few  times  and  said 
they  didn’t  understand  why  I 
didn’t  return  the  call,  noting 
what  a great  honour  it  was 
and  that  they  hoped  to  hear 
from  me  soon.” 

Luckily,  he  didn’t  miss 
out  and  will  hoist  the  torch 
Dec.  21  in  Caledonia,  Ont. 

To  earn  this  honour  Foderick 
had  to  write  a 500-word 
essay  about  how  he  lives 
and  promotes  an  active  and 
green  lifestyle  for  himself 
and  others. 

One  of  the  big  accomplish- 
ments he  touted  was  his 
involvement  with  the 
U of  T’s  discount  Metropass 
initiative  during  his  under- 
graduate career  at  U of  T, 
a time  when  he  served  on 
Governing  Council  and  was 
involved  with  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council  (now 
the  University  of  Toronto 
Students'  Union). 

“The  compelling  need 
for  discount  student 
Metropasses  had  been 


overwhelming  and  Toronto 
was  one  of  the  few  jurisdic- 
tions in  North  America  that 
didn’t  have  a discount  for 
its  students,”  he  said.  “It 
was  a huge  benefit  to  U of  T 
students  and  it  was  some- 
thing they  were  able  to 
replicate  on  campuses 
across  Toronto. 

“It  was  things  like 
that  project  that  really 
stood  out,”  he  said,  add- 
ing, “Climbing  Mount 
Kilimanjaro  wasn’t  in  my 
application  yet.” 

The  marathon  mnner  said 
the  Olympics  is  all  about 
getting  the  general  public 
active.  “That  amateur  athlet- 
icism is  something  we  want 
to  bring  out  in  people  and 
I think  it's  great  the 
Olympics  is  promoting 
healthy,  active  and  green 
living.  I’m  really  flattered 
that  they  consider  me  a 
good  example  of  that,”  said 
Foderick,  who  gets  to  keep 
the  torch  he’ll  carry. 

“If  you  think  about  the 
history  of  the  Olympic  flame 
and  how  it’s  been  all  over 
the  world,  on  every  conti- 
nent, well  it’s  just  an  honour 
to  be  carrying  it  even  for  a 
short  distance.  It’s  one  of 
the  greatest  honours  of  my 
entire  life.” 

He  said  carrying  the  flame 
gives  him  a feeling  that  he 
is  connecting  to  something 
that  transcends  his  own 
achievements.  “In  a way, 
the  Olympics  represent  the 
whole  world.  It  represents 
something  that  is  bigger 
than  any  one  person.  I like 
that  a lot.  It’s  just  an  amaz- 
ing, amazing  honour!” 
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entrepreneurship 

101 


MaRS 


Sponsored  by  CiBC,  MaRS  is  offering  a free,  non-credit 
introductory  course  on  entrepreneurship  that  introduces  you  to 
the  nuts  and  bolts  of  building  a business. 


UPCOMING  SESSIONS 

Product  Development 

December  9,  2009,  5:30-6:30pm 

Converting  an  idea  or  even  a lab  prototype  into  a real 
customer-ready  product  is  no  simple  task.  As  a key  member  in  the 
successful  and  dramatic  growth  of  Research  In  Motion  during  its 
formative  years,  Steve  Carkner  of  Panacis  Medical  sheds  light  on 
the  critical  topic  of  product  development. 

Speaker:  Steve  Carkner,  President,  Panacis  Medical  Inc. 

Lived-it  Lecture:  Michael  McCain 

January  6,  2010,  5:30-6:30pm 

As  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Maple  Leaf  Foods, 
Michael  and  his  team  have  led  the  transformation  of  Maple  Leaf 
Foods  into  Canada's  leading  food  processor  and  exporter,  with 
approximately  24,000  employees,  sales  of  $5.2  billion  in  2008  and 
flagship  brands  including  Maple  Leaf,  Schneiders  and  Dempster's. 

Register  today  to  hear  a first-hand  account  of  what  it 
takes  to  build  a successful  Canadian  venture. 


To  register  for  this  FREE  course,  visit  www.marsdd.com/ent101 


Ci)  TOTAL 

V yfLJ  REMOVATIONS  INC. 

www.total renovations.com 


FACULTY 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY 
BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 
ORTHOTIC  FOOTWEAR; 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and 
orthotic  footwear  are  100% 
covered  by  most  extended 
health  plans 

SEE  OUR  FOOT 
SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns, 
warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation 
and  foot  analysis,  call  us  at 

416*441-9742 


m 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

Tel  416-441-9742 


U of  T pledges  to  go  greener 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

decades  — which  is  reflected 
in  a number  of  completed 
and  ongoing  projects  on  cam- 
pus — that  other  universities 
are  just  beginning  to  think 
about,”  Riggall  said. 

Indeed,  U of  T already  has 
many  environmental  projects  on 
campus  — from  large  to  small. 

On  the  large  end  of  the 
scale  is  the  growing  number 
of  LEED  designated  buildings 
across  all  three  campuses. 
(LEED  stands  for  Leadership 
in  Energy  and  Environmental 


Design  and  is  an  internation- 
ally accepted  benchmark  for 
the  design,  constmction  and 
operation  of  green  buildings.) 

The  St.  George  campus  has  its 
first  LEED  gold  certified  offices 
at  the  newly  renovated  Exam 
Centre  at  255  McCaul  St.  (see 
page  8)  and  the  Mississauga 
campus  boasts  the  university’s 
first-ever  LEED  building  with 
the  Hazel  McCallion  Academic 
Learning  Centre.  UTM  has  three 
other  LEED-certified  buildings 
in  the  works. 

U of  T is  a leader  in  waste 
diversion,  too  — it  currently 


diverts  65.7  per  cent  of  all  the 
non-hazardous  waste  pro- 
duced on  campus. 

On  the  smaller  scale  (about 
eight  fluid  ounces),  the  univer- 
sity recently  launched  its  own 
coffee  cup  recycling  program, 
following  the  lead  of  some  cof- 
fee companies  and  preceding 
any  municipal  program. 

Examples  of  the  many 
wide-ranging  university  sec- 
tor initiatives  are  highlighted 
in  a summary  report,  Ontario 
Universities:  Going  Greener, 
which  was  also  presented  to  gov- 
ernment: www.cou.on.ca. 


RANKINGS  SEASON  SUCCESS  FOR  U OFT 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
U of  T mixed  reviews.  The 
Globe  and  Mail  distributes 
a questionnaire  annually  to 
more  than  38,000  students 
from  more  than  50  universi- 
ties across  Canada. 

Overall,  the  University  of 
Toronto  Scarborough  showed 
the  most  improvement  since 
2008  in  the  eyes  of  students, 
with  better  grades  in  44  per 
cent  of  the  areas  surveyed. 
Overall  university  atmosphere, 
sense  of  personal  safety  and 
class  size  were  among  the  areas 
where  students  recognized 
positive  change. 

On  the  St.  George  campus, 
report  card  grades  improved 
32  per  cent  from  2008. 

Notable  among  the  areas 
seeing  improvements  were 
measures  of  student-faculty 
interaction,  an  issue  that  has 
been  the  focus  of  much  effort 
during  the  past  few  years.  The 
U of  T Mississauga  has  seen  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  technol- 
ogy over  the  past  few  years 
and  this  helps  account  for 


the  19  per  cent  improvement 
noted  by  its  students. 

However,  students  at  all 
three  campuses  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  things  such 
as  food  services,  classrooms 
and  lecture  halls  and  the  con- 
venience of  class  scheduling. 

“We  need  to  listen  carefully 
to  what  students  are  telling  us 
about  their  experiences  at 
U of  T and  do  our  best  to 
respond  to  their  needs.  At  the 
same  time,  we  want  also  to 


make  sure  that  we  communi- 
cate our  progress  effectively 
so  that  students  know  about 
wonderful  new  initiatives  in 
student  support  and  program- 
ming on  all  three  campuses,” 
said  Professor  Jill  Matus,  vice- 
provost (students).  “With  new 
teaching  and  research  space 
planned  for  all  three  campuses 
and  new  student  programs 
being  developed,  we  look  for- 
ward to  growth  in  a number  of 
measures  of  student  satisfaction.” 


The  University  of  Toronto  is  acknowledged  around  the  world 
as  a leader  in  research  and  teaching.  In  2009,  a number  of 
international  reviews  recognized  the  world-class  thinking 
of  our  faculty,  staff  and  students.  These  include: 

4th  in  the  world  for  research  output  and  impact 

- SCImago  Institutions  Rankings  ( SIR I,  2009. 

9th  in  the  world  for  academic  reputation 

- Times  Higher  Education  - QS  World  University  Rankings,  2009. 

10th  best  international  academic  institution  in  which  to  work 

- The  Scientist,  2009 

11th  in  the  world  for  quality  and  quantity  of  research 

- The  Higher  Education  and  Accreditation  Council  of  Taiwan  (HEEACT),  2009 

13th  worldwide  for  research  citations 

- Sciencewatch.com,  2009 

2 7th  worldwide  for  the  reach  and  impact  of  its  research 

- Shanghai  Jiao  Tong  Academic  Rankings  of  World  Universities,  2009. 


Aging  in  Place 

You  can  count  on  us. 
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Just  like  a supportive  family,  we’re 
here  to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  enjoy 
each  day,  your  way.  The  Annex 
gives  you  the  assistance  you  need, 
with  the  independence  you  desire. 


The  Annex 

Retirement  Residence 


416-961-6446 

1 23  Spadina  Rd.,  Toronto 
annex@reveraliving.com 
reveraliving.com/annex 


Join  by  October  31,  2009  and  get  up  to  $4,500  in  move-in  incentives!* 

Seeing  is  believing  — call  today  for  your  personal  tour!  <dp 
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Availability  of 
vaccine  no  guarantee 
public  will  want  it 


BY  APRIL  KEMICK 

Just  because  a vaccine  is 
available  doesn’t  mean 
people  will  choose  to  be 
inoculated,  according  to 
new  U of  T research  pub- 
lished amid  widespread 
public  confusion  around 
the  merit  of  H INI  flu  shots. 

The  research  — which 
looked  at  acceptability  of 
potential  future  HIV  vac- 
cinations among  high-risk 
adults  in  Los  Angeles  — 
shows  many  factors  come 
into  play  when  a person  is 
deciding  whether  or  not  to 
be  vaccinated. 

“As  we  can  see  in  the  cur- 
rent climate  of  confusion 
around  H1N1  flu  shots,  the 
availability  of  a vaccina- 
tion alone  is  not  enough 
to  encourage  people  to  be 
inoculated,”  said  Professor 
Peter  Newman  of  the 
Factor-Inwentash  Faculty 
of  Social  W ork  and  Canada 
Research  Chair  in  health 
and  social  justice,  lead 
author  of  the  study.  “Our 
study  shows 
the  same 
holds  true 
when  it  comes 
to  potential 
HIV  vaccines 
down  the 
road.  Even  in 
the  case  of  a 
safe  and  high- 
ly effective 

vaccine,  there  are  a plethora 
of  factors  that  impact  peo- 
ples’ decisions.” 

To  determine  what  fac- 
tors would  make  a vaccine 
“acceptable”  to  individuals 
at  risk  of  contracting  HIV, 
Newman  and  his  team  gave 
each  of  1,100  participants  a 
set  of  nine  cards  outlining 
theoretical  HIV  vaccines. 
Each  card  described  a theo- 
retical HIV  vaccine  with  a 
different  combination  of 
characteristics,  including 
vaccine  effectiveness,  cost 
and  side  effects.  Participants 
were  then  asked  to  rate  the 
“acceptability”  of  each 
vaccine  according  to  the 
characteristics  that  were 
most  and  least  important 
to  them. 

The  team  found  a moder- 
ate level  of  acceptability 
for  a future  HIV  vaccine 

— 55  on  a 100-point  scale. 
Newman  said  their  results 
indicate  that  not  everyone 

— including  those  in  high- 
risk  communities  — would 
automatically  accept  an 


HIV  vaccine  in  the  event 
that  one  was  developed. 

The  factors  that  most 
influenced  participants’ 
acceptance  of  the  theoreti- 
cal vaccines  were  efficacy 
(how  effective  a vaccine 
would  be  against  HIV),  fol- 
lowed by  side  effects  and 
cost.  The  team  also  found 
that  about  10  per  cent  of 
at-risk  adults  might  increase 
their  sexual  risk  behav- 
iours — such  as  not  using 
condoms  — if  vaccinated 
against  HIV. 

"Merely  having  a vaccine 
available  doesn’t  mean  it 
gets  to  the  people  who  need 
it  — a fact  that  is  evidenced 
by  the  issues  we're  seeing 
now  around  H1N1  vac- 
cines,” said  Newman.  "If 
we  want  HIV  vaccines  to  be 
acceptable  and  accessible  to 
people,  we  need  to  consider 
all  of  these  factors  before  we 
have  a safe  and  relatively 
effective  vaccine  on  the 
market.” 

Education  is  key, 

Newman  said.  People  need 
to  trust  that 


“Merely  having  a 
vaccine  available 
doesn’t  mean  it  gets 
to  the  people  who 
need  it.” 

Professor  Peter  Newman 


a vaccine  is 
good  and  will 
be  effective. 
They  need  to 
understand 
in  lay  terms 
how  it  works. 
They  need  to 
know  what 
scientists 

mean  when  they  talk  about 
a vaccine’s  efficacy  and 
they  need  to  know  they 
shouldn’t  increase  their  risk 
behaviours  simply  because 
they’re  being  vaccinated. 
Initial  HIV  vaccines  may  be 
only  partially  effective  in 
preventing  HIV  infection. 

The  research  also  indi- 
cates that  governments 
should  consider  how  to  sub- 
sidize vaccines  to  make  sure 
they  are  affordable  to  those 
who  are  least  able  to  pay. 

“In  order  to  ensure  future 
HIV  vaccines  are  acceptable 
to  those  who  need  them, 
we  must  start  acting  now,” 
Newman  said. 

“Formative  research  that 
aims  to  anticipate  and 
address  consumer  prefer- 
ences and  larger  challenges 
in  the  introduction  of  new 
health  and  prevention 
technologies  is  a cost- 
effective  means  to  promote 
success.” 

Newman’s  study  appears 
in  the  December  issue  of 
Health  Services  Research. 


Toy  recall  not  just  fun  and 
games,  says  U of  T researcher 


BY  KEN  MCGUFFIN 

The  well-publicized  toy 

recalls  of  2007  took  poten- 
tially harmful  toys  off  the 
shelves  and  affected  the  com- 
panies that  made  them.  But 
a new  study  also  shows  that 
even  companies  not  targeted 
by  the  recalls  got  hurt  in  the 
resulting  consumer  back- 
lash, sometimes  worse  than 
the  offenders.  Meanwhile, 
offending  companies  did  not 
generally  see  other  product 
categories  affected. 

In  2007,  the  U.S.  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission 
recalled  276  toys  and  other 
children's  products  — more 
than  an  80  per  cent  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  Al- 
most all  of  the  recalls  were 
for  toys  made  in  China  and 
many  involved  paint  with 
elevated  levels  of  lead. 

The  U of  T study  looked  at 
the  effects  that  the  recalls  had 
on  sales  of  infant  and  pre- 
school toys  during  the  subse- 
quent Christmas  season.  The 
authors  found  that  Christmas 
sales  for  similar  products  by 
manufacturers  named  in  the 
recalls  were  down  by  about 
30  per  cent  compared  with 
other  products  that  they  sold. 


But  the  offending  manufac- 
turers' sales  of  toys  that  were 
sufficiently  dissimilar  to  those 
named  in  the  recalls  did  not 
seem  to  be  affected.  In  other 
words,  consumers  did  not 
"punish”  offending  manufac- 
turers more  generally. 


“This  may  be  because,  in 
this  industry,  consumers  do 
not  recognize  manufactur- 
ers as  well  as  they  recognize 
brands  and  trademarks.  For 
example,  consumers  may 
identify  brands  such  as  Barbie 


and  Hot  Wheels  without  rec- 
ognizing that  both  of  these 
are,  in  fact,  made  by  Mattel,” 
said  Mara  Lederman,  a pro- 
fessor at  the  Rotman  School 
of  Management  and  one  of 
three  study  co-authors. 

Perhaps  most  interesting, 
the  study  finds  that  compa- 
nies that  did  not  have  any 
recalls  got  hit  too  — their 
2007  Christmas  season  sales 
were  down  about  25  per  cent 
compared  with  2005.  This 
suggests  that  these  recalls 
influenced  consumers' 
expectations  of  toy  safety 
in  general. 

“In  this  industry,  one  firm’s 
offence  seems  to  penalize 
other  players,”  Lederman 
said.  “This  may  be  happening 
because  the  recalls  involved  a 
common  practice  (manufac- 
turing in  China)  or  because 
brands  and  trademarks  are 
commonly  shared  across 
different  manufacturers  and 
toys.  One  implication  of  this 
is  that  companies  may  have 
an  interest  in  enforcing  stricter 
industry-wide  standards.” 

The  paper  received  finan- 
cial support  from  the  AIC 
Institute  for  Corporate 
Citizenship  at  the  Rotman 
School  of  Management. 


PhD  student  stars  at  BioCamp 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

U of  T PhD  candidate  David 
Kideckel  was  one  of  60 
graduate  students,  selected  as 
leaders  by  their  universities 
in  27  countries,  who  gathered 
Oct.  26  to  30  in  Cambridge, 
Mass,  for  the  fourth  annual 
global  BioCamp. 

The  week-long  Novartis 
International  Biotechnology 
Leadership  Camp  — known 
as  BioCamp  in  its  various 
incarnations  around  the 
world  — offered  graduate  and 
postgraduate  students  in  sci- 
ence, medicine  and  business 
the  opportunity  to  work 
with  some  of  the  world’s 
leading  professionals  in 
biotechnology. 

The  applications  process 
to  participate  was  extremely 
competitive.  Of  the  60 
students  chosen  from  a 
pool  of  3,000  only  three 
were  Canadians,  including 
Kideckel,  the  sole  U of  T 
student  and  Torontonian. 

“I  got  to  work  with  very 
bright  individuals  from 
around  the  world.  My  team 
included  members  from 
Canada,  the  U.S. A.,  Thailand, 
Mexico,  China  and  South 
Africa.  I’ve  expanded  my  net- 
work on  a global  scale,”  said 
Kideckel,  who  is  specializing 
in  neuroscience. 


Students  got  an  intimate 
look  inside  the  innovative, 
entrepreneurial  world  of 
biotech  and  learned  what  it 
will  take  to  achieve  the  break- 
throughs that  can  change  tire 
world. 

Apparently,  Kideckel  was 
a quick  learner,  because  he 
was  the  CEO  of  the  winning 
team  in  the  biotechnology 
business  case  competition. 

In  the  camp’s  final  event, 
teams  competed  for  the  best 
business  plan  proposal  for  a 
biotech  startup  company. 

“It  was  a great  opportunity 
to  learn  a lot  about  technol- 
ogy commercialization  — the 
nuts  and  bolts,  how  to  actu- 
ally do  it,”  he  said.  “It’s  a very 
long  process,  commercializa- 
tion itself.” 

Kideckel  described  his 
team’s  winning  proposal: 

“We  requested  venture 
capital  financing  to  complete 
Phase  III  clinical  trials  under 
the  orphan  drug  status  for  a 
specific  type  of  blood-borne 
genetic  disease  using  our  stem 
cell  therapeutic  platform,” 
he  said.  The  Orphan  Dmg 
Act  was  passed  in  the  United 
States  in  1983  and  is  meant 
to  encourage  pharmaceutical 
companies  to  develop  drugs 
for  diseases  that  have  a small 
market:  companies  can  then 


sell  the  drug  without  com- 
petition for  seven  years. 

“That  was  really  my  idea, 
because  it  gives  us  a good 
competitive  advantage  when 
we  are  asking  the  execu- 
tives for  the  venture  capital. 
For  investors,  it  means  the 
amount  of  money  they  have 
to  put  into  your  company  is 
less.  We  were  the  only  team 
that  utilized  this  strategy.” 

As  most  of  the  students  are 
research-focused  degree  can- 
didates in  scientific  fields,  the 
entrepreneurial  emphasis  was 
new  for  many. 

“This  competition  was 
more  about  the  area  I’m 
going  into  professionally, 
and  what  this  encompasses 
is  more  towards  the  business 
applications  of  science,”  said 
Kideckel,  who  is  also  vice- 
president  of  the  newly 
formed  graduate  manage- 
ment consulting  association 
at  U of  T. 

“I  am  interested  in  man- 
agement consulting  as  it 
relates  to  health  care  and  bio- 
technology. In  other  words, 
figuring  out  how  to  take  an 
existing  company  or  health- 
care system  and  allowing  it 
to  achieve  better  results,”  he 
said,  adding  he  ultimately 
wants  to  facilitate  getting 
“research  from  the  lab  to  the 
marketplace.” 
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Employment  equity 

front  and  centre 


A trio  of 

new  and 

updated 

initiatives 

deserves 

attention 


Staff  members  (left  to  right)  Rahul  Bhat  and  Ian  Simmie  of  student  life,  Val  Cortes  of 
leadership  development  and  Jude  Tate  and  Adam  Morrison  of  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual, 
transgendered  and  queer  programs  and  services  all  plan  to  update  their  equity  surveys 
online. 


Click  and  tick  the  box  — equity  survey  now  online 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

When  the  University  of  Toronto  was  recognized  as  one  of 
Canada’s  Top  Diversity  Employers  in  2009,  it  was  due  in  part  to 
U of  T’s  multifaceted  approach  to  equity,  demonstrated  through 
a broad  spectrum  of  equity  offices  and  their  initiatives. 

“The  university  wants  to  continue  to  be  an  employer  of  choice 
through  its  diversity  efforts,”  said  Andrea  Carter,  employment 
equity  officer.  “We  recognize  that  a diverse  community  is  a strong 
community.” 

“We  want  people  who  are  hiring  at  the  university  to  hire  the 
best  candidate  and  we  want  to  encourage  applications  from  des- 
ignated groups  such  as  sexual  minorities,” 
said  Jude  Tate,  co-ordinator  of  LGBTQ 
resources  and  programs.  “People  should 
feel  they  have  an  equal  chance  at  being 
hired  at  U of  T,  based  on  their  skills  and 
experience.” 

To  help  ensure  that  the  university’s 
hiring  practices  are  fair  and  equitable, 
all  new  employees  are  asked  to  fill  out  a 
voluntary  and  confidential  equity  sur- 
vey — now  available  online.  The  survey 
helps  the  university  gather  information  on 
the  representation  of  Aboriginal  Peoples, 
persons  with  disabilities,  visible  minori- 
ties, women  and  sexual  minorities.  The 
information  also  helps  the  university  meet 
its  requirements  as  an  employer  under  the 
federal  Employment  Equity  Act  and  the  federal  contractors 
program. 

“Through  the  data  from  the  equity  survey,  we  can  gain  an  idea 
of  whether  barriers  may  be  preventing  people  from  applying  and 
whether  there  are  barriers  in  the  interview  processes  that  might 
be  disadvantaging  members  of  designated  groups,”  said  Carter. 
Tate  added,  “And,  given  the  decentralized  nature  of  the  univer- 
sity, it’s  important  to  ensure  that  hiring  and  interview  practices 
are  consistent.” 


“We  would  like  to  encourage  all  employees,  especially  those 
from  designated  groups,  to  consider  filling  out  the  survey,”  said 
Carter.  “For  example,  U of  T is  a leader  when  it  comes  to  gather- 
ing information  on  sexual  minorities  in  the  workplace  — the  first 
university  to  track  such  data  — but  new  hires  don't  always  fill  out 
the  voluntary  employment  equity  survey.  This  can  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  a complete  picture  of  the  workforce  and  to  understand 
whether  certain  groups  may  be  facing  barriers  to  employment  or 
career  advancement.” 

Myra  Lefkowitz,  manager  of  health  and  wellbeing  programs 
and  services,  also  encourages  employees  to  complete  the  survey. 

“It  is  important  to  self-identify  as  a person  with  a disability  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  diversity  of 
our  faculty  and  staff.  We  definitely 
have  more  work  to  do  to  increase  the 
representation  of  disabled  people  at 
U of  T — there  are  many  more  of  us 
than  the  current  employment  equity 
statistics  would  indicate.” 

Tate,  Carter  and  Lefkowitz  said  that 
not  only  is  it  OK  to  “tick 
the  box”  to  identify  yourself  as  a mem- 
ber of  a designated  group,  it’s  very 
important. 

“As  people  fill  out  the  survey,  it  can 
help  to  build  a sense  of  community 
and  also  shape  employment  equity 
initiatives,”  Carter  said.  “There  is  a real 
change  that  can  happen.  Our  initiatives 
are  developed  through  knowing  what  our  community  looks  like 
and  where  we  should  concentrate  our  efforts.  It’s  not  about  data 
collection,  it  is  about  accurately  portraying  the  diversity  of  our 
community.” 

Staff,  faculty  and  librarians  who  wish  to  complete  the  employ- 
ment equity  survey  or  who  wish  to  update  their  previously 
completed  survey  can  do  so  online  via  Employee  Self-Serve  at 

www.ams.utoronto.ca/Services/Campus_Business_ 

Connect/Services/HumanResources/ess.htm. 


"THROUGH  THE  DATA  FROM 
THE  EQUITY  SURVEY,  WE 
CAN  GAIN  AN  IDEA  OF 
WHETHER  BARRIERS  MAY 
BE  PREVENTING  PEOPLE 
FROM  APPLYING.” 

ANDREA  CARTER 


Customer 
service 
standard 
key  to 

inclusiveness 

BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

As  part  of  the  university’s  obli- 
gations under  the  Accessibility 
for  Ontarians  with  Disabilities 
Act  (AODA),  the  Division  of 
Human  Resources  and  Equity  has 
launched  the  information-sharing 
portion  of  the  newly  legislated 
customer  service  standard  to  all 
faculty  and  staff. 

The  information  focuses  on 
developing  an  inclusive  and  wel- 
coming environment  for  persons 
with  disabilities  in  order  to  ensure 
all  members  of  the  university 
community  as  well  as  visitors 
to  our  campus  are  treated  with 
dignity  and  respect. 

“The  information  is  a fantastic 
way  for  the  university  to  initiate 
the  conversation  about  accessibil- 
ity and  how  we  can  effectively 
build  an  accessible  environment,” 
said  Andrea  Carter,  employ- 
ment equity  officer. 

The  customer  service  standard  is 
the  first  of  five  standards  outlined 
by  the  provincial  act  that  aim  to 
develop  a fully  accessible  Ontario 
by  the  year  2025.  The  standards 
— customer  service,  employment, 
information  and  communication, 
built  environment  and  transpor- 
tation — will  ensure  that  both 
the  private  and  the  public 
sectors  provincewide  achieve 
this  accessibility  goal. 

Melinda  Scott  in  the  office  of 
student  life  organized  the  train- 
ing for  her  staff  and  said  it  was 
particularly  beneficial  for  her  and 
her  colleagues  since  the  staff  deals 
with  students  with  visible  and 
invisible  disabilities  on  a regular 
basis. 

"I  think  that  it’s  really  impor- 
tant for  staff  to  know  what  their 
responsibilities  are  when  it  comes 
to  the  new  legislation.  It  really 
provides  an  introduction  to  the 
customer  service  standard  and 
helps  staff  to  learn  more  about 
how  they  can  create  an  accessible 
university  environment,”  she 
said. 

Professor  Angela  Hildyard, 

vice-president  (human  resources 
and  equity),  said  Scott’s  experi- 
ence is  what  the  customer  service 
training  is  designed  to  achieve. 

“We  want  to  raise  awareness 
about  disability,  so  the  training 
provides  a unique  opportunity  to 
speak  with  all  members  of  the 
U of  T community  about  issues 
of  accessibility.” 

Staff  and  faculty  are  provided 
with  information  regarding 
interacting  and  communicating 
with  persons  with  various  types 
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of  disabilities,  about  university 
policies  and  government  legisla- 
tion concerning  people  with  dis- 
abilities, types  of  assistive  devices, 
information  on  support  people  or 
animals,  resources  on  campus  to 
assist  with  accommodation  needs 
and  what  to  do  if  someone  is  hav- 
ing difficulty  accessing  service. 

Information  about  the  new  cus- 
tomer service  standard  is  avail- 
able to  staff  and  faculty  in  various 
formats.  To  start  the  conversa- 
tions about  accessibility,  U of  T 
created  a brochure  and  a website 
dedicated  to  the  AODA  (www. 
aoda.utoronto.ca).  Workshops 
and  conferences  focusing  on 
accessibility  and  accommoda- 
tion will  be  available  for  staff 
and  faculty  to  attend.  An  online 
information  tool,  developed 
by  Queen’s  University  and  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
(COU),  will  be  launched  near  the 
end  of  this  year,  providing  a more 
concentrated  training  option. 

All  staff  and  faculty  are  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  learning 
about  the  new  customer  service 
standard. 

“The  customer  service  training 
raises  our  awareness  of  how  we 
interact  with  each  other,  which 
in  turn  directly  impacts  our 
experiences  in  learning,  teach- 
ing, researching  and  working,” 
Hildyard  said.  “It  is  important 
that  every  interaction  is  one 
that  takes  into  consideration  the 
needs  of  the  person  with  whom 
we  are  interacting.” 

Departmental  and  divisional 
liaison  officers  are  being  asked 
to  contact  Carter,  who  is  also 
the  AODA  officer,  to  best  deter- 
mine which  information  sharing 
option  would  be  most  suitable 
for  their  staff  and  faculty  groups. 
Hildyard  said  the  university  has 
been  working  closely  with  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
on  the  four  forthcoming  stan- 
dards to  gauge  the  university’s 
progress  on  those  criteria.  The 
AODA  is  enforceable  through 
reporting  obligations  and  fines. 

“The  University  of  Toronto’s 
goal  is  to  create  a community 
that  is  inclusive  of  all  persons 
and  treats  all  members  in  an  equi- 
table manner,”  said  Hildyard.  “I 
am  very  pleased  to  see  so  many 
members  engage  actively  and 
positively  in  the  AODA  customer 
service  training.” 

More  information  on  the 
AODA  and  customer  service 
training  can  be  found  at  www. 
aoda.utoronto.ca. 


Members  of  the  aboriginal  initiatives  program  committee  include  (left  to  right)  work-study  student  Sana  Imrani,  Andrea 
Carter,  employment  equity  officer;  Jonathan  Hamilton-Diabo  of  First  Nations  House;  and  Christina  Sass-Kortsak  of  human 
resources  and  equity. 


Aboriginal  initiatives  program  committee  to  aid  retention, 
recruitment  of  aboriginal  staff  and  faculty 


BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

U of  T has  worked  to  establish  a strong 
relationship  with  the  aboriginal  commu- 
nity and  now  a new  aboriginal  initiatives 
program  committee  expects  to  further 
engage  community  members. 

The  broad-based  committee  will  advise 
Andrea  Carter,  employment  equity  offi- 
cer, in  terms  of  identifying  priorities  and 
developing  initiatives  to  support  the  reten- 
tion and  ongoing  career  development  of 
aboriginal  staff  and  faculty  and  increase 
the  recruitment  of  aboriginal  candidates 
from  the  external  community. 

“The  committee  was  formed  to  help 
guide  our  efforts  in  supporting  retention 
and  recruitment  efforts  across  the  univer- 
sity for  aboriginal  staff  and  faculty,”  said 
Carter.  “We  want  U of  T to  be  viewed  as 
an  employer  of  choice  for  members  of  the 
aboriginal  community.  The  committee 
will  lend  a voice  to  the  identification  of 
barriers  to  employment  and  work  towards 
the  removal  of  those  barriers.” 

The  committee,  which  has  10  members 
at  present,  meets  monthly  and  hopes  to 


create  initiatives  that  cycle  throughout 
the  year. 

Jonathan  Hamilton-Diabo,  director 
of  First  Nations  House  and  co-chair  of  the 
committee,  sees  some  real  opportunities 
to  improve  retention  efforts  aimed  at 
aboriginal  staff. 

“I’ve  observed  that  when  aboriginal 
staff  working  at  First  Nations  House  move 
on  to  other  positions  they  tend  to  move 
outside  the  university  rather  than  find- 
ing opportunities  to  develop  their  careers 
right  here  at  U of  T,”  Hamilton-Diabo  said. 
He  hopes  that  identifying  barriers  to  reten- 
tion will  make  a difference  in  that  regard. 
“We  want  to  figure  out  how  we  can  better 
retain  the  staff  that  are  here  but  also  iden- 
tify the  reasons  why  others  move  on.” 

He  added  that  the  number  of  aborigi- 
nal faculty  and  staff  inevitably  affects  the 
number  of  aboriginal  students  who  come 
to  U of  T.  “If  you’re  the  only  aboriginal 
faculty  member  in  your  department  and 
there  are  aboriginal  students  there,  those 
students  will  most  likely  approach  you  for 
everything,”  he  noted.  “By  increasing  the 
number  of  aboriginal  faculty  and  staff,  we 


not  only  increase  the  participation 
of  aboriginal  students  but  also  have  a 
positive  impact  on  their  retention.” 

A wide  range  of  people  from  the  three 
campuses,  including  aboriginal  profes- 
sors as  well  as  the  aboriginal  liaison  from 
the  campus  police,  were  invited  to  join 
the  committee  a move  that  Hamilton- 
Diabo  said  adds  to  its  strength. 

According  to  Carter,  the  committee 
will  also  help  to  build  internal  capacity  to 
engage  aboriginal  community  members 
by  reviewing  recruitment  processes  to 
identify  any  barriers  to  aboriginal  employ- 
ment, identifying  employment,  training 
and  career  development  opportunities  and 
illustrating  the  university's  commitment 
to  developing  a diverse  workforce  that 
includes  aboriginal  people  at  all  levels. 

“We  want  to  build  relationships  with 
the  aboriginal  community,  employment 
centres  and  current  university  employees 
so  we  can  clearly  illustrate  why  U of  T is 
a wonderful  place  to  establish  and  grow 
your  career,”  Carter  said. 


ACCOMMODATION  TIPS 

Here  are  a few  helpful  accommodation  tips  for  events  and  meetings: 


indicate  entrances  that  might 
not  be  accessible  and  clearly 
state  how  one  would  go  to  the 
accessible  entrance 

schedule  American 
Sign  Language  (ASL) 
support  early  if  required 

order  straws  with  beverages 


■ check  whether  your  event  space  and  washrooms  are 
■ ensure  invitations  provide  accessible  at  www.osm.utoronto.ca/accessibility.html 

accessibility  information  including 
parking,  ramps  and  entrances 
and  someone  to  contact  for  any 

accommodation  needs  request  a list  of  ingredients  with 

your  catering  order  and  display  it 
remove  any  wires  that  near  the  food 

might  cross  the  floor,  such 
as  computer  or  phone  cords 

Source:  U of  T Human  Resources  and  Equity 
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Total  recall  - cell  recycling  program  helps  reduce  e-waste 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

Getting  a new  “smart- 
phone” for  Christmas?  Well, 
don’t  be  dumb  when  dispos- 
ing of  the  old  phone. 

Students,  faculty  and 
staff  can  now  recycle  old 
cellphones  in  boxes  placed 
around  campus,  thanks  to  a 
new  U of  T partnership  with 
the  World  Wildlife  Fund. 

The  U of  T cellphone  recy- 
cling program  will  help  fund 
WWF-Canada’s  conservation 
efforts,  with  generous  sup- 
port from  Bell  Canada.  The 
Bell  Blue  Box  program  is  a 
partnership  between  Bell  and 
WWF-Canada  that  aims  to 
reduce  e-waste  — the  fastest 
growing  segment  of  solid 
waste  in  Canada.  Returned 
phones  are  reused  or  recy- 
cled, reducing  the  accumula- 
tion of  e-waste  in  landfills, 
and  Bell  donates  $1  to  WWF 
for  every  mobile  phone 


returned.  There  are  now 
more  than  20  boxes  around 
the  St.  George  campus. 

The  World  Wildlife  Fund, 
a conservation  organization, 
approached  the  University 
of  Toronto  to  help  WWF 
implement  its  first  campus 
program. 

Canada’s  manager  of  spe- 
cial projects,  strategic  part- 
nerships, Dominika  Wrona, 
said,  “We  want  to  engage 
students  as  agents  of  change 
to  build  and  drive  the  cul- 
ture of  sustainability  — and 
push  for  real  transformative 
change.” 

Since  the  blue  box  pro- 
gram started  in  2003,  more 
than  625,000  phones  and 
100  metric  tonnes  of  batter- 
ies have  been  diverted  from 
landfills  and  by  the  spring  — 
following  this  holiday  season 
— U of  T will  have  substan- 
tially added  to  that  number. 
That  is  the  hope  anyway, 
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according  to  Beth  Savan, 
sustainability  co-ordinator. 

“With  a campus  this  size, 
we  can  make  a significant 
contribution  to  reducing 
e-waste,  especially  since  we 
are  leading  by  example.  We 
will  build  on  our  students' 
strong  existing  commitment 
to  sustainability  by  giving 
them  another  way  to  make 
a difference,”  Savan  said. 
“It’s  a great  collaboration 
and  we  couldn’t  have  done 
it  without  the  WWF  and 
Dominika’s  help.” 

The  collaboration  with 
the  sustainability  office  was 
initiated  by  Wrona,  who  is 
also  a recent  Rotman  MBA 
graduate.  She  noted  that  she 
wouldn’t  have  her  job  if  it 
weren’t  for  Rotman.  She  was 
part  of  a new  Sonia  & Arthur 
Labatt  Fellowship  program 
that  gives  MBA  graduates 
non-traditional  work 
placements. 

Wrona  said  WWF-Canada 
is  excited  to  start  engaging 
universities  and  the  cell- 
phone recycling  project 
was  an  obvious  choice  for 
the  ever-texting  student 
population. 

“The  sheer  number  of 


DID  YOU  KNOW? 

The  skinny  on  e-waste 

* Canadians  dump  more  than 
272,000  tonnes  of  e-waste 
each  year 

* consumer  electronics  con- 
tribute to  40  per  cent  oF all 
lead  found  in  landfills 

* ninty-six  per  cent  of  the 
cellphone's  weight  is  recy- 
clable 

* consumers  upgrade  their 
phone  on  average  every  18 
months 

* the  average  user  has  a 
total  of  three  or  more  cell- 
phones 

* ownership  of  cellphones 
among  18- to  34-year-olds 
increased  by  131  per  cent 
from  1987  to  2006 

Source:  World  Wildlife  Fund- Canada 

students  at  U of  T made  it 
an  obvious  choice  for  our 
first  Bell  Blue  Box  university 
partnership  in  Canada,” 
said  Wrona.  “This  is  just  the 
beginning.  We’re  really  hop- 
ing to  develop  more,  and 
bigger,  partnerships  with 


U of  T,”  she  said,  adding 
that  the  program  could 
become  permanent  on 
campus. 

Recyclers  should  make 
sure  that  their  phones  are 
cleared  of  personal  informa- 
tion. Students  are  invited  to 
fill  out  a ballot  at  the  drop 
box  for  a chance  to  win  great 
prizes,  courtesy  of 
Bell  Canada. 

Cellphone  recycling  boxes 
on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  located  at  the  Laidlaw, 
Gerstein,  law  and  Robarts 
libraries,  the  International 
Student  Centre,  Diabolos 
Cafe  at  University  College, 
the  Athletic  Centre, 

Hart  House,  155  College 
(Lawrence  S.  Bloomberg 
Faculty  of  Nursing  and 
Dalla  Lana  School  of  Public 
Health),  255  McCaul,  the 
Koffler  Student  Services 
Centre,  the  Sanford  Fleming 
Building,  Sidney  Smith 
Hall,  Innis,  Wilson  Hall  and 
Woodsworth  College  resi- 
dences, New  College, 
the  Medical  Sciences 
MedStore,  the  Multi-Faith 
Centre,  the  Swap  Shop  and, 
of  course,  the  sustainability 
office. 


U of  T office  space  awarded  LEED  gold 
certification 


BY  JOYANN  CALLENDER 

The  new  office  of  real 
estate  operations  and  facili- 
ties and  services  has  been 
awarded  the  university’s  first 
LEED  gold  certification  by 
the  Canadian  Green  Building 
Council.  The  office  is  located 
at  255  McCaul  St. 

LEED  stands  for  Leader- 
ship in  Energy  and  Environ- 
mental Design  and  is  a 
voluntary,  consensus-based 
green  building  rating  system. 
Certification  is  based  on 
achieving  points  within  spe- 
cific categories  including  site 
planning,  water  and  energy 
management,  procurement 
and  material  use,  indoor  air 
quality  and  innovation  and 
design.  LEED  buildings  are 
certified  within  four  levels; 
“gold”  is  the  second-highest 
level  of  achievement  after 
platinum. 

“I  am  thrilled  that  the  uni- 
versity has  achieved  its  first 
LEED  gold  certification  and 
facilities  and  services  and 
our  colleagues  in  real  estate 
were  directly  involved  in 
this  initiative  — it  is  another 
tangible  demonstration  of 
the  university’s  commit- 
ment to  the  environment 
and  sustainability,”  said  Ron 
Swail,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent (facilities  and  services). 
“LEED  certification  is  based 


on  three  pillars  — sustain- 
able design,  quality  construc- 
tion and  efficient  operation 
of  buildings.  Through  this 
program  we  will  achieve 
better  energy  efficiency,  save 
operating  dollars  and  reduce 
our  overall  environmental 
footprint  at  255  McCaul  St.” 

The  award  comes  on  the 
heels  of  U of  T’s  pledge  to 
sustainability.  On  Nov.  26, 

U of  T joined  with  other 
Ontario  universities  in  mak- 
ing a public  commitment  to 
continue  practising  the  three 
Rs  (reduce,  reuse,  recycle) 
and  to  invest  in  being  envi- 
ronmentally sustainable. 

The  space  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  255  McCaul  sets  a 
standard  for  office  design  by 
showcasing  many  innovative 
sustainable  features: 

• rainwater,  harvested  from 
the  roof,  is  used  to  flush 
water-efficient  toilets  and 
urinals  resulting  in  a signifi- 
cant reduction  in  water  use 

• dimmable  high  output  flu- 
orescent lighting,  controlled 
by  motion  sensors,  along 
with  LED  task  lights  reduces 
electricity  consumption 
operable  windows,  digitally 
controlled  diffusers,  tem- 
perature and  airflow  controls 
are  used  to  improve  thermal 
comfort 

• demand  control  ventilation 
used  in  perimeter  offices  and 


meeting  rooms  reduces  air- 
conditioning  requirements 
and  maintains  healthy 
indoor  air  quality 
• a green  wall  connected  to 
the  lobby  air  distribution 
system  improves  air  quality 
by  filtering  and  removing 
pollutants  in  the  air. 

Buildings  can  be  built  to 
LEED  specifications;  however, 
they  have  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Canadian  Green  Building 
Council  once  the  space  is 
built  and  operational  to 
receive  certification. 

U of  T’s  first  LEED- 

“IT  IS  ANOTHER 
TANGIBLE 

DEMONSTRATION  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY’S 
COMMITMENT  TO 
THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND 
SUSTAINABILITY.” 

RON  SWAIL 

certified  building  was  the 
Hazel  McCallion  Academic 
Learning  Centre  at  U of  T 
Mississauga.  U of  T has  three 
other  LEED-certified  build- 
ings in  the  works.  The  rise  of 
LEED  spaces  at  U of  T is  part 
of  a university-wide  com- 
mitment to  preserving  and 
protecting  the  environment 
and  the  future  well-being  of 
the  province. 
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Sure-fire  Cures  for  Holiday 
Party  Small  Talkitis 


BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 


And  so  This  Season  is  upon  ns.  And  with 
it  comes  the  holiday  party.  And  with  that 
comes  the  discomfort  of  small  talk. 

Time  after  time  I hear,  “I  have  no  idea 
what  to  say  to  people  at  these  functions.” 

So,  small  talk  sufferers  of  U of  T,  I’m  here 
to  help.  Here  are  six  guaranteed  remedies. 

Hollywood  Gossip. 

Everyone  loves  Hollywood  gossip.  And  I’ve 
proven  that  the  bigger  the  executive,  the 
more  he  or  she  loves  it  too.  I stumbled  into 
this  in  the  '90s  when  I was  interviewing  a 
corporate  poohbah  who  wasn't  as  talkative 
as  I needed  him  to  be.  So  I changed  the 
subject  and  mentioned  something  I’d  just 
read  in  US  weekly  about  Hugh  Grant.  And 
with  that,  Mr.  CEO  transformed  before  my 
eyes.  “Oh  yeah!  What's  with  that  guy?!” 

He  knew  all  the  juice  from  LaLa  Land.  From 
there,  he  opened  up  about  everything  I 
needed  from  him. 

So,  apply  this  to  the  holiday  party.  First, 
check  the  gossip  wrebsites.  Then  when  you 
encounter  those  pregnant  pauses  with 
your  boss  or  your  distant  cousin,  say,  “Did 
you  hear  that  Rachael  Ray  hates  Martha 
Stewart?”  And  let  the  chat  begin! 

Grey  Goose  vodka 

I know  nothing  about  martinis  but  I keep 
hearing  about  this  vodka.  One  example  (of 
many)  — I was  at  a fundraiser  recently  and 
asked  the  fellow  next  to  me,  “What  kind 
of  martini  is  that?”  “Grey  Goose,  it’s  all  I 
drink.”  “Right,”  I responded,  smirking.  “No, 
seriously,”  he  said,  grabbing  my  arm.  “This 
is  the  only  vodka  to  use  in  a martini.” 

So,  if  you  see  someone  with  a martini  and 
you  need  something  to  talk  about,  just  say, 
knowingly,  “Grey  Goose,  eh?”  You’ll  imme- 
diately make  a new  friend. 

Ferris  Bueller's  Day  Off 

About  98  per  cent  of  any  holiday  party 
crowd  has  seen  this  movie  and  loved  it.  If 
the  talk  gets  stilted,  say,  “Remember  that 
scene  in  Ferris  Bueller  when  the  teacher  kept 
saying,  “Bueller?  Bueller?  Bueller?”  and 


you’ll  all  able  to  kill  a half-hour  that  would 
have  otherwise  been  spent  debating  the 
merits  of  whole-berry  cranberry  sauce  versus 
the  jellied  version. 

Find  a financial  adviser 

These  people  love  to  talk.  So  find  one  at  a 
party  and  ask,  “Did  the  economic  down- 
turn affect  things  for  you  this  year?”  And 
off  they’ll  go.  I burned  up  20  minutes  of 
a cocktail  party  just  letting  this  financial 
dude  wax  poetic  on,  “It’s  always  a good  time 
to  invest.”  All  I remember  was  something 
about  “GICs”  and  “eight  per  cent”  but  it 
kept  me  away  from  the  guy  behind  me 
who  was  droning  on  about  his  bathroom 
renovation. 

Make  stuff  up 

At  a party  last  month,  I had  a guy  believing 
for  30  seconds  that  I was  an  RCMP  under- 
cover officer.  So  try  that  — tell  someone 
you’re  Beyonce’s  third  cousin  or  that  you 
had  a tryout  with  Manchester  United  or 
your  first  husband  invented  the  quadmple 
bypass  procedure  or  that  you  can  breathe 
through  your  ears  (Ivor  Plavinski  fooled  me 
on  that  — when  I was  six). 

Boogie  Shoes 

After  all  that,  if  the  small  talk  is  still  dull,  do 
what  they  did  at  the  best  office  party  ever: 
Season  1,  episode  7 of  the  marvelous  TV 
series  Sports  Night.  The  staff  of  a TV  sports- 
cast  is  in  the  newsroom  and  someone  puts 
the  song  Boogie  Shoes  on  a portable  stereo, 
out  comes  the  booze,  everybody  starts  danc- 
ing and  that  party  just  goes  bananas. 

As  Shakespeare  said,  When  the  small  talk 
dies,  start  dancin’.  He  really  said  that.  In 
Hamlet  I’m  not  lying!  And  I can  breathe 
through  my  ears. 

Happy  holiday  partying! 


Paul  Fraumeni  is  the  director  of  communi- 
cations for  the  office  of  the  vice-president 
(research).  He  shares  this  space  with  Caz 
Zyvatkauskas. 


Astronomer  wins  prestigious  Steacie  Prize 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  I 
innovative  research  proposals 
win  him  coveted  observation 
time  on  the  world’s  largest 
telescopes. 

“We’re  using  the  most 
advanced  instmmentation 
on  the  world's  premier  facili- 
ties to  push  the  boundaries  of 
science,”  he  said.  “That  way 
you  get  to  do  new  things  and 
discover  new  types  of  objects 
and  characterize  them  in 
ways  that  haven't  been  pos- 
sible until  now.  It  is  fun  to 
work  on  the  edge.” 

Jayawardhana  acknowl- 
edged that  2009  has  been 
a bit  of  a “banner  year”  for 
him.  In  March,  he  received 
the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research 
Council’s  E.W.R.  Steacie 
Memorial  Fellowship,  one 


of  Canada’s  premier  science 
and  engineering  research 
awards,  from  Prime  Minister 
Stephen  Harper  at  a ceremony 
in  Ottawa.  In  May,  he  was 
named  one  of  Canada’s  Top 
40  Under  40  by  The  Globe  and 
Mail  and  Caldwell  Partners. 

Known  as  Rayjay  to  col- 
leagues, Jayawardhana  looks 
forward  to  the  powerful 
capabilities  of  the  Thirty 
Meter  Telescope  (TMT)  now 
designed  and  ready  for  con- 
struction in  Hawaii. 

“Rayjay  will  be  able  to  con  - 
tinue his  leadership  in  the 
field  with  the  TMT,  which 
will  open  up  the  study  of  a 
vitally  interesting  class  of 
extrasolar  planets  — ■ includ- 
ing young  Earth’s  — by 
enabling  observations  of 
smaller,  fainter  planets 


closer  to  the  parent  star,”  said 
Professor  Peter  Martin,  chair 
of  astronomy  and  astrophys- 
ics. “For  Canada,  having  top 
facilities  like  the  TMT  exploit- 
ed by  talented  scientists  of 
Rayjay ’s  calibre  is  a winning 
combination.  It  is  very  excit- 
ing to  provide  leadership  in 
researching  such  profound 
questions.” 

“Congratulations  to 
Professor  Jayawardhana  on 
this  prestigious  honour,”  said 
Professor  Paul  Young,  vice- 
president  (research). 

“The  Steacie  Prize  is  one 
of  the  most  coveted  forms 
of  recognition  for  a young 
Canadian  scientist.  This  is 
a hue  testament  to  Ray's 
outstanding  innovation  in 
astronomy  research  and 
science  in  general." 
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Accredited  agent  for  counselling  Senior 
Homeowners  with  their  changing  Real 
Estate  Needs. 


Elizabeth  Low 

Safes  RsprisensaSiw 


Royal  LePage  R.E.S.  Ltd. 

JOHNSTON  & DANIEL  DiV. 

Brokerage 


30  year  Member  of  the  Toronto  Real 
Estate  Board.  2009  ASA  Designation. 


Call  or  email  me  today: 


416.489.2121 

c 1 i z a b e th  I o w («s  y m p a f i c o . c a 


Need  Boxes, 
Bubblewrap,  Paper, 
Mattress  Bags, 
Wardrobes, 

Fite  Cartons? 


Your  Moving  Solution 
for  Moving  & Moving 
Supplies! 


Quality  Products 
Discounted  Pricing 
Free  Parking  & 

Free  Delivery 

Fully  Licensed  & insured 

Residential, 

Institutional, 

Corporate, or 
“Just  a Few  Pieces’’ 

Now  in  our  30th  year 

542  Mt.  Pleasant  Road, 
Toronto  M4S  2M7 
416-922-9595  416-489-4548 


BOX  SPOT’ 

www.boxspot.com 


C Consolidated 
Moving  + 
Storage  Lid 

Tim.  PmfmskmMs 

Fora  Perfect  Move  from  Start  to  Finish, 
wvnw.  movingtoronto.  com 


AnnexRMT 

Registered  Massage  Therapy 

416  907  6880 

info@annexrmt.com 
Book  online:  www.annexrmt.com 


Green  Shield  direct 
billing  available. 

Yvette  Langille  RMT 
Paul  Kozioiek  RMT 
Alycia  Duff  RMT 


4nnex  RMT  is  a clinic  dedicated  to  providing  quality  therapeutic  massage. 

462  Dupont  St.  (at  Bathurst  St.)  I MsR  1W6 


The  Dental  Office 

at  Dundas  Square  & Bloor 

Dr.  F.  Fanian 

Mil lla|Myj?  I • 

Dr.  M.  Ghomashchi 

Dr.  M.  Safa 


GENERAL  FAMILY  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 


Open  6 days  a week  including  Saturdays 

• Evening  appointments  available 

• Emergencies  accommodated 

• Friendly  environment  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  St.  West  Suite  204 
(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Station) 


Faculty  Housing  Program 
for  New  Faculty 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 


University  of  Toronto 

Residential  Housing  Ancillary 


For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 
www.library.utoronto.ca/newcomers/ 
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Accommodation 

Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Affordable, 
luxurious,  bright,  furnished  apartments. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  DVD,  A/C, 
parking,  laundry,  Internet,  utilities.  10 
minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals.  Irene, 
info@irmoluxhomes.com;  www.irmolux 
homes.com;  416-466-5299. 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly  short/ 
long  term.  Upscale,  executive  quality. 
Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All  inclusive 
pricing,  www.silkwoodproperties.com 
or  e-mail  paulette.warren@silkwood 
properties.com;  416-410-7561.  (Property 
owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Bright,  clean,  fully  furnished  2-bedroom 
apartment  on  a quiet  street  across 


from  a park.  Within  walking  distance  of 
U of  T campus.  Close  to  Christie  subway 
station  or  Harbord  St.  buses.  Available 
immediately.  For  more  information  con- 
tact Isabel  at  416-567-6099. 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  chil- 
dren, pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123.  www. 
marcotoronto.com 

Avenue/Dupont.  Spacious  1 -bedroom 
with  balcony  in  clean,  quiet  low-rise 
building,  laundry  in  building,  close  to 
TTC,  shopping  and  U of  T.  View  daily, 
call  416-923-4291. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-  bedroom  condos,  close  to 


hospitals  and  U of  T Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  secu- 
rity. Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished. 
Personal  attention  to  your  needs.  416- 
920-1473.  www.celebritycondoservices.com 

Visiting  Toronto?  Family-friendly 

accommodation  rooms  with  kitchen 
access.  Suites  convenient,  residential 
downtown  location.  Ashleigh  Heritage 
Home;  www.ashleighheritage.com 

Jan  1.  Rathnelly.  Immaculate  stu- 
dio in  quiet  home.  Fully  furnished  and 
equipped.  Just  bring  your  suitcase. 
Walk  to  U of  T,  hospitals,  Yorkville. 
Separate  entrance;  laundry  access. 
Everything  included.  $780.  cooney@ 
booksforbusiness.com;  416-944-0832. 

Annex/Casa  Loma  area.  Fully  furnished 
house  from  Jan.  1,  2010  to  end  of  August 
2010;  2 bedrooms;  finished  basement; 
lots  of  charm;  steps  from  Dupont  sub- 
way; $1,800  monthly  plus  utilities;  nego- 
tiable. For  further  information  contact 
etucker@yorku.ca  or  216-570-3419. 

Beaches.  Furnished  apartment,  upstairs: 
two-bedroom  and  bathroom,  main  floor: 
living  room,  kitchen  dining  area,  opens 
to  greenhouse  and  patio.  Woodstove, 
hardwood  floors,  stained  glass,  park- 
ing, $1,500.  416-699-6099.  namorgan@ 
hotmail.com 

Furnished  Bay  St.  Condo  available  for 
short-term  rental!  From  January  to 
July.  One  bedroom  + den.  All  furnish- 
ings, cable,  phone  and  Internet  includ- 
ed. Great  parking  spot  available.  The 
building  has  24-hour  concierge,  gym, 
squash  courts  and  whirlpool.  I can 
send  pictures  if  you  are  interested. 
Please  contact  416-921-8912  or  e-mail 
liveonbaystreet@gmail.com;  cost  is 
$1, 800/month  all  inclusive. 

Avenue/Dupont.  Family  house,  3 bed- 
rooms + study,  2/2  bathrooms,  patio 
with  BBQ,  parking,  Internet.  Quiet  street, 
excellent  neighbourhood,  walk  to  U of  T, 
subway,  park,  playgrounds.  Dec  14  to 
Jan  31.  $3, 000/month  plus.  masha@dgp. 
toronto.edu 

Spadina/Bernard.  Short  term,  Jan. 
3 through  March  28.  Comfortably  fur- 
nished, bright,  spacious,  1 bedroom  plus 
office,  2 levels,  piano,  fireplace,  Internet, 
laundry,  parking,  near  subway  and  cam- 
pus. $1,600/month  inclusive.  416-928- 
9663.  Photos  http://picasaweb. google. 
ca/airdpix/AptAd# 

Casa  Loma.  1,350  sq.  ft.  apartment  on  3rd 
floor  of  historic  home,  private  entrance, 
2-bedrooms,  separate  living  room,  din- 
ing room,  eat-in  kitchen,  wood  floors, 
laundry.  Parking  available,  non-smoker, 
no  pets,  close  to  subway,  shopping, 
nature  trails.  $1,950/month  inclusive, 
416-960-8856. 

Jane  & Eglinton.  Bachelor  7th  floor, 
furnished  with  balcony.  Rent  includes 
heating  and  air  conditioning.  Close  to 
shopping  plaza.  Accessible  TTC  Jane 
bus,  Jane  subway.  $700  negotiable.  6 
months  from  December.  416-604-7410. 

St.  Clair  & Bathurst.  1 bedroom  + den  in 
renovated  Victorian  house.  Open  con- 
cept living  dining  area  with  French  doors 
to  den.  Large  bedroom,  full  four-piece 
bathroom,  kitchen  with  all  appliances. 
Heidi,  416-220-5229. 

Bathurst/St.  Clair.  2-bedroom  apartment 
with  indoor  parking  in  low-rise  building. 
Bus  Stop  in  front  and  10  minute  walk  to 
St.  Clair  Subway.  Available  February  1, 
$1600  Contact  marlenewalker@rogers. 
com  or  416-391-5448 

Semester  rental:  furnished  prestige 
condo;  steps  to  U of  T,  hospitals  and 
all  types  shopping/entertainment;  major 
bedroom;  mini  bedroom;  2 baths;  5 appli- 
ance kitchen;  ensuite  laundry;  dining 
room,  cable  TV  room;  ample  storage; 
garage;  private  entrance;  all  utilities 
except  phone  included;  24-hr.  security,  rent 
$1,800  Cnd.  monthly.  Available  Jan.  1, 
contact:  thomar@alice.it 

Tastefully  furnished  three-storey  house 
in  choice  Danforth/Pape  neighbourhood, 
available  from  end  December  to  April 
30  (negotiable).  Three-bedroom,  spa- 
cious office/recreation  room  with  sky- 
lights and  walkout  deck,  large  renovated 
kitchen,  classic  gas  fireplace,  garage 
parking.  $3, 400/month  all  inclusive,  heat- 
ing, cleaning,  laundry,  Internet,  satel- 


lite BellVue.  Contact  416-410-4123  or 
marcotoronto@sympatico.ca 

3-bedroom  house  for  rent.  Bloor/East 
Mall.  $1,500  per  month  all  in.  Close  to 
transit.  Call  613-969-6291  or  gmortaley@ 
hotmail.com  for  more  info.  1st  and  last 
required.  Short  term  if  desired. 

• Home  Exchange  • 

Going  on  a Sabbatical?  www. 
SabbaticalHomes.com  (est.  2000)  is  the 
online  directory  of  sabbatical  home  list- 
ings for  academics  visiting  Toronto  or 
temporarily  leaving.  Find  or  post  accom- 
modations to  rent,  exchange  or  sit  at 
www.SabbaticalHomes.com 

• Guesthouse  • 

Guesthouse,  walk  to  U of  T.  Kitchen, 
laundry,  deck,  A/C,  wireless  Internet, 
cable  TV,  coffee  and  tea.  Singles  with 
shared  bath  from  $65/night.  Private  bath 
$85  per  night  per  person.  Breakfast 
available,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Tel: 
416-588-0560.  E-mail  annexguesthouse@ 
canada.com;  web:  annexguesthouse.com 

Bloor-Spadina.  Academic,  minimum  14 
nights,  spectacular  penthouse  $55.  WiFi, 
HDTV,  phones,  bikes,  www.bandnob.com 

•Vacation  • 

Haliburton  Highlands.  All-season  coun- 
try home.  Available  for  ski  weekends, 
Xmas/New  Year’s  holidays.  Weekly  or 
weekend  rentals.  See  www.pinehillcot- 
tage.ca  or  contact  lmacdowe@interhop.net 

• Overseas  • 

Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  cen- 
trally located  furnished  apartments  in 
Notre  Dame,  Marais  and  Saint  Germain. 
Please  contact  516-977-3318  or  coopergl 
@gmail.com;  website:  www. rentals 
-paris.com;  personalized  Paris  apart- 
ment hunting  services  too,  www. paris 
aparts.com 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

South  of  France.  Furnished  one-bed- 
room house  with  terrace,  WiFi,  wash- 
er, BBQ;  sleeps  5,  in  picturesque  Les 
Salces,  10  km  from  Lodeve  and  Clermont 
I'Herault  west  of  Montpellier.  Available 
from  October  2009.  From  $1, 200/month 
inclusive.  Contact  Beth  at  416-533- 
8844,  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  Website: 
www.homeaway.com/vacation-rental/ 
P252988 

Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (14th  arr), 
1-bedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes, 
cinemas,  shops,  close  to  Luxembourg 
garden.  Remarkable  location  with  CDG 
airport  shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed  Internet 
and  local  phone.  Available.  a.chambon@ 
utoronto.ca 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part 
of  your  extended  health  care  plan. 
360  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504  (Bloor/ 
Spadina).  For  an  appointment  call  Mindy 
Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or  depressed? 
Relationship  or  self-esteem  concerns? 
Want  someone  to  talk  with,  to  help 
sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Psychologist,  Bloor  & Avenue  Road  or 
Eglinton  West  Subway,  416-944-3799. 
Covered  by  extended  health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 
Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/ori- 
entation concerns.  Staff/faculty  health- 
care benefits  provide  full  coverage. 
Morning,  afternoon  and  evening  appoint- 


ments. Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666. 
E-mail  dr.neil.pilkington@rogers.com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended 
health  plan  provides  coverage.  For  a 
consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite@ 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge/ 
Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call  416- 
413-1098. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 
Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 

psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  ben- 
efits provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  416-961- 
0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems, 
issues  related  to  gender,  sexual  orien- 
tation, disability.  Covered  by  extended 
health  plans.  455  Spadina  (at  College), 
#211.  416-568-1100  or  cmusselman@ 
oise.  utoronto.ca;  www.carolmusselman. 
com 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
couples  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship 
concerns  and  problems  with  eating, 
weight  and  body  image.  U of  T ben- 
efits apply.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321;  smaddocks@ 
sympatico.ca 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counselling  covered 
under  U of  T extended  health  plan.  Close 
to  downtown  campus.  647-209-9516. 
sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Mississauga  Clinical  Psychologist  pro- 
viding psychotherapy  to  individuals  aged 
16  and  older.  Experienced  in  treating 
anxiety  (e.g.  panic  attacks,  obsessive 
compulsive  disorder,  excessive  worry), 
depression,  concerns  about  relation- 
ships, identity,  lifestyle,  health.  Fees 
covered  by  extended  health  benefits. 
Dr.  Anne  Vagi,  905-306-1106.  annevagi@ 
cogeco.ca 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 

Dicta  Transcription.  Digital,  CD  and 
casette  equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-one-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profes- 
sional services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999. 

Parking  spot  University/Dundas. 

Underground  space  in  a high-end  com- 
plex, steps  to  U of  T.  Long-term  rental. 
Available  starting  Dec.  9.  $100/month 
0B0.  Contact:  slanderkin@gmail.com  or 
647-271-6488. 


2009  F.E.L.  PRIESTLEY 
MEMORIAL  LECTURES 

IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  IDEAS 


The  Materiality  of  Devotion 
in  the  Late  Middle  Ages 

Caroline  Walker  Bynum 

Professor  of  Medieval  European  History, 
Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton 
University  Professor  Emerita,  Columbia  University 


Tuesday,  December  8 

Weeping  Statues  and  Bleeding  Bread: 
Miracles  and  Their  Theorists 

Wednesday,  December  9 

Living  Synecdoche: 

Parts  and  Wholes  in  Medieval  Devotion 

Thursday,  December  10 

The  Materiality  of  the  Visual: 
.How  Did  Medieval  People  See? 


4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  Kings  College  Circle,  University  of Toronto 

Members  of  the  faculty,  staff  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 
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Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 


CUSTOM  ORTHO'UCS  : PROBLEMATIC  NAILS 
HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS  : HIGH/FLAT  ARCHES 
CUSTOM  FOOTWEAR  : COMPRESSION  STOCKINGS 

GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  ^ 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


Toronto/FIead  Office 


27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407 

Across  St.  Michael  s Hospital 


416-214-4697 


Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered 
Under  UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 
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LECTURES 


Weeping  Statues  and  Bleeding 
Bread:  Miracles  and  Their 
Theorists. 

Tuesday,  December  8 

Prof.  Em.  Caroline  Walker  Bynum, 
Columbia  University;  first  of  three  F.E.L. 
Priestley  memorial  lectures  in  the  history 
of  ideas  on  The  Materiality  of  Devotion 
in  the  Later  Middle  Ages.  140  University 
College.  4:30  p.m.  University  College 

Living  Synecdoche:  Parts  and 
Wholes  in  Medieval  Devotion. 
Wednesday,  December  9 

Prof.  Em.  Caroline  Walker  Bynum, 
Columbia  University;  second  of  three 
F.E.L  Priestley  memorial  lectures  in  the 
history  of  ideas  on  The  Materiality  of 
Devotion  in  the  Later  Middle  Ages.  140 
University  College.  4:30  p.m.  University 
College 

The  Materiality  of  the  Visual: 

How  Did  Medieval  People  See? 
Thursday,  December  10 

Prof.  Em.  Caroline  Walker  Bynum, 
Columbia  University;  final  F.E.L. 

Priestley  memorial  lecture  in  the  history 
of  ideas  on  The  Materiality  of  Devotion 
in  the  Later  Middle  Ages.  140  University 
College.  4:30  p.m.  University  College 

May  I Blow  My  Bugle  Now? 

My  Life  in  Clips. 

Tuesday,  January  12 

Guy  Madden,  film  director,  producer 
and  screenwriter;  Confession  and  the 
Cinema  of  Uninhibition  series.  Innis 
College  Town  Flail.  7 p.m.  Jackman 
Humanities  Institute  and  Cinema 
Studies  Institute 

Machine  Gun  Lullabies 
and  Short  Sleep. 

Wednesday,  January  13 

Guy  Madden,  film  director,  producer 
and  screenwriter;  Confession  and  the 
Cinema  of  Uninhibition  series,  Innis 
College  Town  Hall.  7 p.m.  Jackman 
Humanities  Institute  and  Cinema 
Studies  Institute 


SEMINARS 


Neighbourhood  and 
Socioeconomic  Change  and 
Childhood  Injury  in  Toronto. 
Wednesday,  December  9 

Tanya  Morton,  doctoral  fellow, 
comparative  program  on  health 
and  society.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  10  a.m.  to  noon. 
Registration:  webapp.mscis.utoronto.ca. 
Comparative  Program  on  Health  and 
Society 

How  to  Discount  Harms 
by  Their  Improbability. 

Monday,  January  4 


Michael  Otsuka,  University  College, 
London.  200  Gerald  Larkin  Building,  15 
Devonshire  Place.  3 to  5 p.m.  Ethics 

Informing  Evidence-Based  Policy 
on  Expanded  Newborn  Screening. 
Wednesday,  January  13 

Yvonne  Bombard,  health  policy, 
measurement  and  evaluation,  speaker; 
Prof.  Ross  Upshur,  Joint  Centre  for 
Bioethics,  discussant;  Prof.  Laura 
O'Grady,  Dalla  Lana  School  of  Public 
Health,  moderator.  412  Health  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m.  Health,  Technology  & 
Place 


MUSIC 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 
Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  January  7 

Cadenzas.  Peter  Stoll,  clarinet;  Beverley 
Johnston,  percussion.  Walter  Hall. 

12:10  p.m. 

Voice  Performance  Class. 

Tuesday,  January  12 

Winner  of  the  Jim  and  Charlotte  Norcop 
Song  Prize  recital.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 


ERIC  ARTHUR  GALLERY 
FACULTY  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 
LANDSCAPE  & DESIGN 
Jeremy  Sturgess: 

Themes  and  Variations 

To  December  12 

This  thematic  exhibition  of  selected 

works  commemorates  three  decades  of 

practice  for  architect  Jeremy  Sturgess. 

Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m. 

to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OFT  MISSISSAUGA 
Fall  Out. 

To  December  13 

Artists  Robyn  Cumming,  Simone  Jones, 
Zilvinas  Kempinas,  Erika  Kierulf,  Kristina 
Lahde,  Paul  Litherland,  Valerian  Maly, 
Tom  Sherman  and  Don  Simmons  explore 
gravity;  curated  by  Christof  Migone. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m. 
to  5 p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

doris  McCarthy  gallery 

U OFT  SCARBOROUGH 
Ellen  Moffat:  COMP  OSE 
To  December  13 

An  exhibition  of  two  new  media 
works  that  use  interactivity,  inquiry, 
perceptual  tease  and  high  low 
technology  in  sound  composition  and 
text  generation;  co-presented  with  the 
Kenderdine  Art  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 


“I  was  raised  by  a single  mom  who  couldn’t  afford  to 
help  me  through  school.  Without  this  scholarship, 

I wouldn’t  be  able  to  pay  my  tuition.” 


KEVIN  D.  SHIELD  Pursuing  a Master  of  Health  Science 
in  Community  Health  & Epidemiology 

Leave  a gift  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
UNIVERSITY  OF  arid  c(,ange  a student’s  life.  Contact 

if  TORONTO  Michelle  Osborne  at  416-978-3811 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 

The  Story  of  Naples  From  Antiquity 

to  Modernity. 

To  December  15 

Books,  maps,  archival  documents, 
photographs,  reproductions  of 
paintings,  postcards  and  annotations 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  Naples 
from  1400  BC  to  the  present;  curated 
by  Anna  Makolkin  and  sponsored  by 
Italian  studies.  Second  floor.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  1 1 p.m.; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 
to  10  p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Endless  Forms  Most  Beautiful:  The 
Natural  History  of  Charles  Darwin. 
To  December  18 

An  exhibition  of  books  and  manuscript 
material  commemorating  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles 
Darwin.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m. 


Food  that  puts  you  on  top  of  the  world 


Everest  Restsurent 

* * W*  Taste  ©F  Himalayas 


We  Deliver! 


469  Bloor  St.  West.  Tel:  416-964-884 9 * Fax:  416-964-7335 

Lunch  Buffet  & Dinner  A*  la  Carte 

vvww.  mteverestrestaurant.  ca 
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Dependability.  Dedication,  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  the  same. 

At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 


The  tier-1  supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 


Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ea 
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Curious  about  curiosity 

HUMAN  BEINGS  HAVE  HAD  TO  DISCOVER 
HOW  TO  FIND  THINGS  OUT 

BY  IAN  HACKING 


It  has  been  the  custom  in  past  years 
for  the  winner  of  the  Holberg  Prize  to 
express,  in  a few  words,  thanks  and 
respectful  comments  on  the  prize,  the 
organizers  and  Baron  Holberg.  This  year 
I have  been  asked  for  a slightly  longer 
talk  on  some  theme  of  current  work 
and/or  scientific  research. 

But  I cannot  omit  the  thanks.  I would 
like  to  speak  for  the  entire  triad  of  prizes. 
The  most  important  is  the  most  junior: 
the  research  competition  for  senior 
students  in  secondary  schools.  Those 
who  have  competed,  and  the  three  who 
have  won,  are  the  future.  It  was  a bril- 
liant idea  to  include  young  people  in 
the  structure  of  the  Holberg  Prize. 

Next  most  important  is  the  Nils 
Klim  prize  for  young  Nordic  research- 
ers. These  are  the  nearer  future.  Such 
a prize  can  make  a real  contribution 
to  the  winner,  both  financially  and  in 
terms  of  international  recognition.  The 
least  important  is  the  senior  award,  for 
no  matter  how  active  we  old  men  and 
women  continue  to  be,  we  have  done 
most  of  our  life’s  work. 

Now  for  a theme  of  current  research. 
The  best  three-word  summary  of  my  life, 
intellectual  and  other,  is  I am  curious, 
not  meaning,  but  not  altogether  exclud- 
ing, the  sense  of  the  famous  1967-68 
Swedish  soft  porn  films  lam  Curious 
(Yellow) and  lam  Curious  (Blue).  My 
curiosity  gets  me  into  a lot  of  trouble, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  that  I follow 
up  more  different  types  of  topics  than  I 
have  time  and  energy  to  devote  to  them. 

The  Holberg  Symposium  yesterday 
was  about  social  questions,  and  in 
particular,  my  ideas  about  making  up 
people  and  the  “looping  effects”  of  clas- 
sification. But  the  issue  I find  most  press- 
ing right  now  is  curiosity  about  curiosity 
itself. 

There  is  a wonderful  children’s  story 
called  ME!  by  the  American  Marxist  nov- 
elist William  Saroyan.  In  the  beginning, 
there  was  only  one  word,  “me,”  and 
people  went  around  saying  “me  me  me” 
and  nothing  else.  But  then  they  discov- 
ered “you.”  If  there  could  be  two,  there 
could  be  more,  “yes”  and  “no,”  “green” 
and  “blue.”  And  then,  Saroyan  tells  us, 
people  started  finding  out.  On  the  last 
page  of  this  beautiful  book:  “They  are 
still  finding  out.”  Yes  we  are. 

The  fable  teaches  this:  we  had  to  find 
out  how  to  find  out.  That  is  a series  of 
cultural  discoveries  in  historical  time. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tions. People  had  to  have  various  sorts 
of  latent  abilities  that  they  learned  how 
to  use.  Finding  out  how  to  find  out  is  an 
intricate  interplay  between  innate  facul- 
ties and  human  history.  It  has  had  more 


impact  on  our  planet 
than  anything  else  we 
have  done. 

We  have  found  out 
how  to  do  innumerable 
things,  how  to  sculpt 
the  human  body  in 
marble,  how  to  paint  it 
in  oils,  and  we  are  find- 
ing out  how  to  modify 
its  genome.  We  not  only 
find  out  how  to  do  but 
also  what  is  true.  We 
have  found  out  endless 
facts  in  love  and,  alas, 
in  war,  but  it  is  finding 
out  in  the  sciences  that 
has  made  our  species 
dominant.  Perhaps  too 
dominant.  A philosophi- 
cal anthropology  of  the 
sciences  is  an  inquiry 
into  those  aspects  of 
human  nature  that  have 
changed  the  face  of  the 
Earth  and  all  that  dwells 
thereon. 

All  finding  out  is  par- 
ticular, but  there  are  a 
few  broad  lines  to  draw. 

I call  them  styles  of  sci- 
entific thinking.  I adapted  the  label  from 
an  Australian  historian  of  the  sciences, 
the  late  Alistair  Crombie.  I turn  his  his- 
torical anthropology  of  scientific  reason 
into  a philosophical  anthropology. 

Crombie  distinguished  some  six 
fundamentally  different  methods  of 
argument  that  have  evolved  in  what  he 
called  “The  European  Tradition,”  but 
which  have  become  part  of  the  human 
heritage,  and  whose  epicentre  today 
might  well  be  the  brand  new  metropolis 
of  Shenzen  in  the  south  of  China,  adja- 
cent to  Hong  Kong.  Or  is  it  Bangalore  in 
India?  But  the  originating  cultural  his- 
tory of  what  we  call  the  sciences  evolved 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  then  in  Europe. 

The  first  style  to  flourish,  as  Kant 
well  saw,  was  mathematics.  He  had  a 
magical  passage  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  where 
he  speaks  of  a revolution : “A  new  light 
flashed  upon  the  mind  of  the  first  man 
(be  he  Thales  or  some  other)  who  dem- 
onstrated the  properties  of  the  isosceles 
triangle.”  Of  course  it  is  not  a single  man 
but  a tiny  community  and  we  would 
now  say  Eudoxus  rather  than  Thales,  but 
in  the  course  of  about  80  years  a small 
group  of  eccentrics  discovered  math- 
ematical demonstration,  an  entirely  new 
way  to  find  out.  And  we  have  gone  on 
finding  out:  proof  ideas  and  techniques 
of  proof  continue  to  be  an  evolving  part 
of  social  history. 


Crombie 's  next  two  styles  of  scien- 
tific thinking  are,  using  his  labels,  (1) 
hypothetical  modelling  of  the  world,  an 
ancient  technique  that  crystallized  with 
Galileo,  and  (2)  experimental  explora- 
tion, even  more  antique  and  universal. 
The  really  decisive  conceptual  step, 
which  enabled  the  so-called  scientific 
revolution  to  take  off  in  17th-century 
Europe,  was  the  merging  of  both  into 
the  laboratory  style.  Once  again,  Kant 
spoke  of  “the  sudden  outcome  of  an 
intellectual  revolution.”  He  singled  out 
Galileo  on  the  one  hand  and  Torricelli 
on  the  other.  Theory  and  exploration 
had  to  combine  in  order  to  change  the 
world.  I use  Robert  Boyle  and  his  air 
pump  as  an  emblem  of  a new  crystalliza- 
tion into  the  laboratory  style.  At  its  core 
is  the  building  of  apparatus  not  only  to 
probe  the  world  but  also  to  create  new 
phenomena.  Crombie  has  three  more 
styles,  of  which  I shall  mention  only  the 
fourth,  the  taxonomic  style,  found  in  all 
cultures  but  crystallizing  in  the  work  of 
Linnaeus. 

It  is  the  philosophical  twists  that 
intrigue  me.  I start  with  an  erudite  ver- 
sion of  popular  history  of  the  sciences, 
but  canonical  historical  events  get  new 
meanings.  There  must  also  be  a cogni- 
tive side  to  the  story,  although  at  the 
moment  it  is  more  a priori  than  empiri- 
cal. One  school  of  cognitive  science 
uses  a modular  approach.  It  holds,  for 


example,  that  there  is  a universal 
structure  to  the  ways  in  which 
human  beings  the  world  over 
classify  living  things.  The  taxo- 
nomic style  of  thinking  builds 
on  that.  In  truth  I am  not  much 
of  a modularist  but  one  can  see 
each  style  of  thinking  as  deploy- 
ing a specific  group  of  human 
abilities  that  have  to  be  uncov- 
ered and  cultivated. 

When  “a  new  light  flashed” 
on  Thales,  Eudoxus,  and  their 
colleagues,  something  in  the 
human  mind  clicked,  the  realiza- 
tion of  a potential  already  there. 
Within  a very  few  years  there 
was  a prodigious  upwelling  of 
geometrical  creativity.  The  Israeli 
historian  of  mathematics  Reviel 
Netz  has  made  a marvellous  start 
on  that  “cognitive  history,”  as 
he  calls  it.  But  let  us  not  over- 
emphasize cognition.  The  labo- 
ratory style  demands  not  only 
cognitive  skills  of  modelling 
and  exploration  but  also  finding 
out  how  to  do  things  with  the 
human  body,  hands  and  eye.  It  is 
an  embodied  art. 

A more  purely  philosophical  twist 
has  to  do  with  truth  itself.  The  styles 
of  thinking  are  not  ways  of  finding  out 
truths  that  are  just  there,  waiting  to  be 
discovered.  The  styles  are  self-authenti- 
cating, in  that  they  generate  new  criteria 
for  what  is  true.  This  is  not  some  kind  of 
relativism;  it  is  an  explanation  of  where 
our  sense  of  objectivity  comes  from.  It 
may  sound  like  wild  historicism  but  it  is 
close  to  the  verification  principle  of  the 
Vienna  Circle  positivists. 

I shall  stop  there,  at  a tantalizing 
beginning.  We  are  now  in  the  heartland 
of  philosophy.  We  are  in  Kant-land,  yes, 
but  I see  it  as  the  home  of  the  philoso- 
pher of  the  modern  epoch  who  had  the 
greatest  curiosity,  namely  Leibniz.  He 
is  my  role  model,  curious  about  every- 
thing, including  curiosity  itself.  I am 
encouraged  by  the  Holberg  Prize  to  carry 
on  with  these  reflections  on  scientific 
reason,  and  perhaps  to  bring  them  to 
fruition  in  the  nearish  future.  So  once 
again,  I express  my  thanks. 

This  piece  is  excerpted  from  Ian 
Hacking's  Holberg  Prize  address. 
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